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SOME THOUGHTS ON MODERN POETRY. 


IF it be true, as has lately been said, that there are signs of a 
revival of interest in poetry, it is possible that a paper with the 
above heading may just now be not inopportune. Whatever our 
definition and view of modern poétry may be, at least there can 
be no doubt that the last half of the century now drawing to a 
close has well-marked poetical characteristics which have not met 
with the full attention long since directed to the works of its 
earlier half. A short time ago, indeed, it was the foolish fashion 
to say that English poetry would die with the survivor of the 
two best known writers of verse of that day—of whom one, 
unhappily, is no longer with us. Quite lately there has been a 
certain revival of this unwisdom, and it has been seriously 
sought to convince us that in the greater depth and fulness of our 
modern life and our wider scientific knowledge, the faculty of 
wonder, and I suppose of emotion, on which poetry must depend 
in great part, must be henceforth impossible. I differ wholly from 
this view. I am convinced that at this moment there are in our 
country at least as many skilled writers of verse, and probably as 
many poets, as she has possessed at any epoch of her literature. As 
to the future, it will be, I suspect, very much like the past. There 
will be times of ebb and flow, as there have been before. But if 
any one believes that the stream of poetry, here or elsewhere, has 
run dry, or will—I can only decline to argue so whimsical a thesis. 
The more complicated the drama of human development becomes, 
the greater will be the need of poetic interpretation. It is perhaps 
conceivable that a growth of scientific intelligence, so complete as 
to leave no room for mystery or speculation, might dry up many 
springs of poetic thought; just as at present it is only by an 
effort, not wholly sincere, that we can reproduce the mythology of 


ancient Greece. But such knowledge itself would necessarily 
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enlarge the bounds of imaginative speculation in directions as yet 
unsuspected, and moreover its time has by no means arrived 
as yet. So long as a nation has a full and abounding life, it will 
find subjects for poems, and hands to treat them, until that slow 
chill and torpor set in which will mean that the English-speaking 
races, like the Greek and Roman before them, are played out. 

Probably there is no more marked feature of the verse of 

to-day than the two distinct and opposing currents which stir it— 
one in the direction of greater strictness of metre and rhyme and 
elaboration of epithet, the other in that of greater laxity in the 
same particulars. But on whichever side a writer may range 
himself, it is clear that he now does so deliberately and of set 
purpose. The carelessness of Byron and of Shelley is almost 
impossible to a modern writer of even moderate rank, however 
deficient in the older writers’ splendid audacity and force. The 
exquisite art of the Laureate is justly held up to admira- 
tion; but admirable as it is, it has sometimes, to some minds, 
the effect of distracting attention from the subject to the 
treatment, and so of impeding the flow of the narrative. If the 
only object of a poem were to furnish poetic epithets, this might 
be all very well; but there can be little doubt that, when carried 
to excess, the tendency may be a mischievous one. It is a little 
hard upon writers who have something to say and want to say 
it, but care little for word-painting, to be perpetually reminded 
that if an adjective is used, it must be always the best 
possible—must always sparkle and be picturesque, must never be 
natural for a moment, under pain of condemnation as flaccid or 
inert by writers who are wholly incapable of appreciating a long 
and sustained poem. 

The truth is, that while much is gained by care and polish in 
these respects, there is nothing more fatal to art than an over- 
elaboration which distracts attention from the real scope of the 
poem as a whole. That which may be in its place in a clear-cut 
cameo like Gray’s “Elegy” must, in my judgment, seriously 
detract from the impressiveness of an epic, and if any one will 
picture to himself what the “ Iliad ” would have been, or “ Paradise 
Lost,” if it had been forbidden to use the same adjective with the 
same substantive a second time, and the poet was perpetually - 
striving to be in evidence, he will see in what a perilous direction 
modern theories are really tending. It is not by any means a 
healthy symptom, as any one can see who has followed the 
decadence of the literature of Greece and Rome. 
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Of another excellence, that of improved technical workmanship 
in verse, the latter part of the present century may certainly 
boast. Slipshod versification is now hardly possible. Rhymes are 
criticised with a severe care which has something ludicrous in it, 
and furnish, in the absence of the critical power now so unhappily 
rare, materials for many lines of useful copy. Such lines as— 

“You trample our beds of ranunculus, 
While you ‘ Tommy-make-room-for-your-uncle’ us,” 

seem to excite connoisseurs to a kind of delirium of praise. There 
is hardly a frivolous form of French verse, rondeau or ballade 
or triolet, which has not been practised in English with an 
assiduity which for years made the magazines things of fear. 
The structure of the sonnet gives rise to endless disquisitions and 
immense displays of useless learning. The chant royal, in which 
the Muse is made to dance—not, it must be confessed, without 
charm— in the straitest of fetters, has attracted at least as much 
favour as it deserves. Not long since a writer quite competent 
to have and express an opinion on most literary topics, gravely 
stated in print, for the confusion of a popular writer, “that people 
who write epics in blank verse must be content to forfeit what- 
ever little reputation they may have gained by rhymed lyrics 
or couplets.” The temptation was, of course, immense to bid 
“the young man go and tag his rhymes,” as Milton did long 
ago, and not dare to revile the finest, the grandest, and the 
most harmonious instrument of poetry since the days of the 
Iambic senarius. Still, it is impossible not to sympathise with 
the purists to a certain extent. Verse which assumes to be 
written in a certain metre ought generally to conform to its 
rules. If the metre is irregular, as in the case of the great 
majority of poems which assume the ode-form, the poet is a law 
to himself, and should have at least as much latitude as was 
allowed to Pindar. If he is desirous of enriching the list of 
English metres by a proximate reproduction of the Latin 
hexameter, or elegiac, it is absurd and pedantic to debar him 
from so writing because, judged by the rules of a language 
which depended entirely upon quantity, a poem which has a 
pleasing cadence and rhythm of its own does not scan satis- 
factorily. In sucha case it is the rules that must go to the wall. 
“Take care of the sound, and the sense will take care of itself,” 
is no doubt a popular dictum among present-day critics, but its 
literary value is doubtful. 

The other tendency is in the direction of emancipation from all 
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rules that may embarrass the flow of the writer’s inspiration, 
whether in the matter of rhyme, or even of rhythm itself. This is 
the discovery which will immortalize the American Whitman, 
when the long controversies which he excites as to the limits of 
plain speaking or reticence in treatment—nay, even the fine 
catholic and universalist spirit of his writings—shall have ceased 
to interest. Probably, like most pioneers, he goes somewhat 
further in pursuit of emancipation than is at all desirable. But 
no sensible man can read some of the more moderate of his 
poems without feeling that with him a new power has been born 
into the English-speaking world with which we shall have to deal 
very largely in future. My own idea is that rhythm is an 
absolute necessity in a poem, which is indeed neither more nor 
less than a combination of words, having a certain metrical or 
rhythmical order, composed for the purpose of exciting noble 
emotion. But there is very little more need for rhyme—there is 
some, no doubt—in English than in Latin or in Greek, and I 
hope to see it used with much greater economy than it is now, 
though I neither expect nor wish it absolutely abolished. Only 
we must assert and maintain the full measure of literary freedom 
to which we are born, in spite of the condemnation of latter-day 
critics, who are of narrower views than our own. I look forward 
confidently to the time when the ordinary ten-syllabled line will 
not be the only metre which shall appear in blank verse, but when 
many others, both regular and irregular, shall free themselves from 
the trammels of rhyme—if not altogether, at any rate in great part. 

There is one initial defect in much poetry, both of the past and 
present, which I sincerely hope the poet of the future will avoid. 
It is the neglect of the intending modern writer to follow the 
Horatian maxim which enjoins that in choice of a subject you 
should well consider what your shoulders will bear, and should 
only attempt subjects suited to your strength. I think, too, we 
might fairly expect to have the preliminary question well weighed, 
how far the proposed work is likely to be of human interest. It 
seems to me that the whole history of English poetical literature— 
since Shakespeare, at any rate—is, in the main, one of splendid 
failures, which might have been splendid successes, had the writers 
given the most moderate attention to this preliminary question ; or 
of successes achieved in spite of entire disregard of it. There is no 
lack of great subjects, norever has been. The treasures of Greek 
fable, the high futures of our own and other races, the pathetic 
and ever-widening story of human life, from the cradle to the grave, 
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furnish surely enough subjects of interest for verse. But will any 
one seriously maintain that “Paradise Lost,” treated as it has 
been treated, was the best possible subject for an immortal poem, 
or, except in the hands of a very great writer, a possible subject 
at all; or that Spenser did not throw himself away over the 
abstractions of the “Faery Queen ;” or that Dryden, with his 
fugitive political satires ; or Pope, with the frivolous “ Rape of the . 
Lock,” were not wasting great gifts on unworthy matter? What 
to any but the professed student of literature is the human interest 
of much of Shelley’s great mass of magnificent verse ; or, so far as 
regards its framework, of the interminable and very trying “ Excur- 
sion” ? Oris there any reasonable person who does not think that 
the present Laureate’s fine powers are greater than could fairly 
be devoted with advantage to the somewhat provincial Arthurian 
legends, or that the wayward genius which brought itself down to 
an obscure Italian criminal process might not have been better 
employed? I remember the dictum of “Orion” Horne on this 
matter well. “Sir,” he said, “I should like to shut up Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. (naming two eminent writers of verse) in a tower, 
deprived of all means to write, until they had fixed upon a satis- 
factory subject, when they should be let out and set to work.” 
Probably it would not be an unmixed loss if such an enforced 
term of seclusion were to make impossible certain poetical efforts, 
in which success must, in the nature of things.and of the subject, 
’ be entirely out of the question. On the other hand, few men of 
sensibility, who have treated with any success great and popular 
subjects, can help wishing in the interests of literature that they 
had been occupied long ago by their betters, and wondering that 
they were not. It is absurd to suppose that there can ever be 
any lack of subjects, so long as man has a history, so long as there 
are passions—love and hate, and greed and lust, and jealousy— 
inthe world. And the list of motives will surely grow larger and 
more complex with time, even though there seem for the moment 
no one to treat them. The best way to encourage the writing of 
good poetry among the young men who seem for a time to have 
deserted the art, would be to abolish by any means, fair or foul, 
the mischievous crew who, whenever a book of verse appears, 
are always ready to crush it with vulgar insults, or unmerited 
neglect, and for the most part succeed. 

There is another characteristic of modern poetry which, I think, 
should be noticed. I mean its extraordinary tendency to 
prolixity. Life is somewhat longer, it is true, than it was a 
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century ago, but not very much. But the length and bulk of 
modern poems seem to be increasing by leaps and bounds. Not 
merely do important poems of a heroic character expand into 
portly volumes, but even the lyric, which above all should be 
brief and inspiring, becomes enormously lengthy. “ Adonais ” itself 
would have been twice as effective if half as long. In more than 
one beautiful modern lyric, somewhere about the 5oth stanza, lines 
which appeared in the beginning of the poem are repeated from 

mere forgetfulness, to reappear again at the 150th from similar 
forgetfulness, and very likely at the 300th. The lines of a well- 
known romantic poem are to be counted by myriads. A recent 
weekly periodical contained a lyric many hundreds of lines in 
length, by a writer of genius, containing fine things enough to 
furnish a dozen beautiful poems, but which, flung forth as they 

were in reckless profusion, could only fatigue the ear. It is 

impossible for a poet to live in more than a selection of his works, 

and it is sheer cruelty to unoffending people with a love of poetry 
to force them to wade through thousands—nay, tens of thousands 

—of lines where a few hundreds might have sufficed to produce a 

better effect. We are indeed, all of us, too lengthy in these days, 

and the first question which a writer, who desires to live, must 

ask himself, is simply whether he has put what he has to say in 

the tersest and most effective manner, without a superfluous line. 

In verse, at any rate, the half is far more than the whole. The 

only way to make a long poem palatable to modern tastes is 

to break it up into a number of brief connected episodes. A 

modern poem, like a lawyer's abstract of title, should, as a rule, be 

capable of perusal at a sitting, if its whole scope and treatment is 

to be properly taken in ; and if the sheer length of the necessary 

narrative makes this impossible, the difficulty must be met by 

such a sub-division as I have indicated into several subordinate 

poems, of moderate length, all tending to the development of the 
whole. 

Of the modern vice of obscurity I can hardly bring myself to 
speak, because for the moment the merit of a poem is by many 
excellent people measured by its obscurity. For my own part, I 
hotly resent this tendency, in the interests of English literature. 
No more certain sign of the decadence of a literature and of a 
nation can be imagined, as every student of classical literature 
knows well. Obscure poems, obscure in subject or in treatment, 
can never be poetry at all, can never awake a noble emotion, or 
stimulate the heart or the soul. They may be excellent as 
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philosophy, as psychological studies, as instances of subtle analysis 
of motive, but so far as they are obscure, and therefore almost 
certainly unmelodious, they are not poems at all, but only disserta- 
tions, which are none the more poems because they simulate 
metrical form. Itis beside the question to urge that they provide 
innocent recreation for a great many well-meaning people of some 
ability. So did double acrostics and spelling-bees. A good 
honest collection of conundrums would be equally profitable and 
less mistaken. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
obscurity of expression has not been unusual in literature of the 
best period, as in the Greek A=schylus and Thucydides, the 
Roman Tacitus, or the English prose of Bacon and Milton, and 
that obscurity arising from the nature of the subject is due to the 
limitations of language as an instrument of thought, and is by no 
* means confined to verse. And we shall do well also to remember 
that, years ago, “In Memoriam ”—which, in comparison with our 
later poetical experiences, seems a model of limpid clearness,— 
was annotated and paraphrased, and generally made intelligible, 
just as if it had been the Cassandra of Lycophron, or the satires of 
Persius, or Sordello, or the sonnets of the late Mr. Rossetti. I 
should only feel inclined to predict that, in the press of modern life 
and thought, the poet who will not be at the trouble to express 
himself with moderate clearness runs a great risk of neglect by 
the very class of readers to which he must mainly appeal. The 
one hope of literature lies in the fact that if a poet writes 
obscurely, he nevertheless has some meaning, though it may be 
ill expressed. If he has not, I believe he will be found out, and 
that very quickly. But I look forward to such a change in critical 
canons as shall restore the old qualities of sweet and lucid 
expression to the place which they occupied, until dethroned by 
a not very wise clique led astray by the example of two or three 
men of genius. 

I am afraid there is another defect, which it is impossible not 
to mention, and that is the pedantry of much modern verse and 
criticism of verse. Of course, a writer who has devoted, perhaps 
unfortunately, much time to classical literature, must be prepared 
for the assaults of second-hand superior persons, from New 
Grub Street or Wall Street, with a nodding acquaintance with 
the Latin grammar, all of whom agree that he gets his epithets 
from the “Gradus” and his story from Lempriére. And he 
must be content to endure the grotesque ill-will of foul-mouthed 
Thersites, and Tom Fool belabouring his betters with a paste- 
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board bludgeon and a bladder of wind. It is of no use wasting 
time on such people. They know no better, or are not sincere— 
they are satisfied with their prejudices. No amount of exposure 
or argument will silence them. But what of writers, some of them 
of fine and commanding genius, whoset themselves to reproduce the 
Greek spirit by the harmless devices of our school days? Turns of 
phrase, idioms, grammatical constructions, natural in Greek but 
impossible in English, are pressed into the service in the vain hope 
of capturing the Greek spirit. The result is hardly what was in- 
tended. That spirit is not to be caught by such devices. The only 
result is a kind of literary mummy, with scarcely a semblance of 
living form ; and one seems to be listening to a dramatist speaking 
broken English with a Greek accent, like a Cockney at Boulogne 
speaking with what he supposes is a French accent, in the vain 
hope of making himself understood. No more complete or ~ 
futile waste of time and talent can be imagined, even where 
there is a technical success, and no splendour of lyrical genius 
can redeem it. Conceive a Greek writer, with all his reverence 
for Egypt, thus imitating Egyptian literary models, or Phidias or 
Praxiteles reproducing the Sphinx! Even the Romans, who 
were nothing if they were not imitators of Greek models, never 
went further than a general imitation, although they studded 
their familiar letters with little Greek phrases @-propos of nothing, 
as if they were latter-day critics larding their ill-nature with 
morsels of bookseller’s French, stale and yet raw, or the Lady 
Flabella herself. But beyond this they did not go in imitative- 
ness. To say nothing of distinguished living writers and their 
works, it is not to Mr. Arnold’s “ Merope,” constructed on the 
strictest lines of the ancient drama, that we turn for the Hellenic 
spirit, but to the same author’s “Empedocles on A®tna,” or the 
beautiful “Marsyas,” not indeed antique in form, but inspired in 
every line with the true fire of old Greece. 

Of the modern pseudo-French school of English verse, I 
know not what to say that shall be strong enough and yet 
not give offence. To desert the beautiful harmonies of our 
English poetry for the artificialities of the one European language 
in which poetry is well-nigh impossible, seems to me the act of 
madmen. The French language, with its noble and lucid prose, is 
fit for anything rather than poetry. It may attain to fine rhetoric, 
it may even mount to the height of a tender and graceful lyric, but 
beyond this it cannot go, and the imitation of these beauties by 
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Nothing that an Englishman has to say in verse can be better said 
by means of an imitation of French form and spirit, than it can 
through English form and in an English spirit. It is even a more 
futile form of imitation than that of the pseudo-Hellenists, because 
they at least have an ideal before their eyes as high, and perhaps 
higher, than they can find in their own language, while the pseudo- 
French are voluntarily devoting themselves to one in every 
respect feebler and lower, and neglecting a noble instrument of 
their own, for one with which they cannot be thoroughly familiar, 
and which at best has a narrower compass. For the pessimism, 
the unsatisfied longings, the baulked individuality, the ignoble 
realism, the morbid melancholy, all derived from this source, 
which are making the magazines of to-day as fearsome as they 
were in the worst times of the da//ade or the ¢riolet, it is very 
fervently to be hoped that they may vanish into the same limbo, 
and that as quickly as possible. 

Now, when we have got rid of the devastating pests of obscurity 
and frivolity ; when our poems are again lucid, and not enormously 
long; when our subjects possess some human interest ; when 
pedantry has been rooted out, and we imitate Greek and other 
models in the spirit and not the letter—will all have been done 
that can be done for English poetry? By no means. We shall 
have done something to improve the position, itistrue. But if we 
or our successors are really to confute those who say that poetry 
is dead, a good deal more must be done than this. We must 
remodel and reconsider altogether our rules for the use of rhyme. 
We must claim to be emancipated from the absurd fetters which, 
in the case of heroic verse, at one time came very near to 
trampling out the last spark of poetic fire. We must depend 
upon metrical harmonies, subtle and difficult, in preference to 
the jingle of sound, which is, in so many cases, fatal to all 
natural expression of feeling. And when we have so far 
perfected our instrument, we must proceed to play upon it, not 
the old tunes, but a deeper and more satisfying music. 

And when all this is done, will the English poet of the future, 
the poet long overdue, who will be, perhaps, wholly the poet of 
the 20th century, turn his eyes exclusively, or even mainly, to the 
past? A great reward of fame awaits the writer of verse who 
shall so reproduce the emotional features of our modern life, its 
doubts and its faith, its trials and aspirations, as to transfigure it 
into a story more real and more touching than any story of a 
remote past. The great drama of human life is constantly being 
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played on a wider stage, to larger and more critical audiences, with 
more complicated springs of action, with finer insight, with deeper 
and more subtle psychological problems to solve, than were 
possible in old times. It is from these that real and new springs of 
poetry must flow. I am not, of course, unaware of the difficulty 
of the task, but that very difficulty is the best incentive. The 
poet who shall tell in verse a story of contemporary life so as to 
make it a permanent possession of the nation, if not of the race, 
and shall so touch the issues of every day with the light that 
never was on land or sea—not by reflection from a remote past, 
but drawn directly from the present—has a great future before 
him. Of course, the task may well be as hard as the production 
of a modern Madonna or Achilles. Such a dream probably has 
once haunted many who write in verse, only to fade away when 
a truer estimate of a man’s powers and limitations comes with 
maturer age. But it is only in this direction that real progress can 
be made. All the varied impulses and wants of our modern life 
should find treatment by the poet of the future—the great gains of 
science should not be ignored by him, nor the insoluble but ever- 
recurring problems of the relations of the Human to the Divine. 
Great as is the wealth of English poetry, I confess that to me 
the great bulk of it—and, indeed, of the poetry of the world— 
even when it is not mere caterwauling, seems trivial, insincere, 
and ineffectual to the last degree. Worthier interests and wider 
knowledge will inevitably generate a higher poetical type, which 
will be poetry and not prose, though it may throw aside much that 
to-day seems to differentiate the one from the other. Let us hope 
that the coming writer will not shrink from a task in which, as 
Socrates said of the practice of virtue, the struggle is so honour- 
able and the reward so great. 





LEWIS MorRISs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MORDAUNT’S speculation had turned out singularly successful 
in the matter of the n oney which Ginckel Vanhomrigh had 
advanced to him. In the autumn of 1712 he had had heavy 
gambling losses. That evening at the Manor, when he and 
Ginckel had lost a considerable sum to Ponsonby and Raikes, 
had left him penniless and indebted ; the next evening, when he 
played with Ginckel in hopes of retrieving something of his 
fortune, he lost again. He knew not where to turn, for the 
money-lenders between Peterborough and himself were tired of 
the name of Mordaunt, and it would also be the worse for him 
if his father should find him following too closely in his steps. 
Ginckel on the contrary was unusually flush, for he had had 
some great strokes of luck, and had also received an.old debt 
due to the late Mr. Vanhomrigh. So it came about that after 
long talking round the subject, Mordaunt made a half-jesting 
attempt to borrow money from Ginckel, and Ginckel, also as it 
were in jest, declared himself to know too much of his Lordship’s 
affairs to believe in repayment, unless some extraordinary 
penalty could be devised to induce it; such for instance as a 
written promise to marry—well, say, their old nurse in default. 
And somehow his sister presently took the place of the nurse. 
Mordaunt, whose mind moved quickly when he pleased, saw 
here a double opportunity. He knew that his mother, stubborn 
as she had recently shown herself, would produce any sum 
at whatever cost rather than submit to his mis-allying himself. 
And he could ‘talk to fer about his honour, and she would 
believe in it. Meantime the young lady would be certain to 
hear of the matter from her brother, and he himself could allude 
mysteriously to a certain arrangement made in jest, which yet 
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might turn to earnest ; and in this way his pursuit of Miss Molly, 
in which he was just then beginning to take a surprising interest, 
would as he hoped be greatly furthered. As to Ginckel, being 
an exceedingly foolish person, especially when he thought to be 
a sharp dealer, he really believed that this written promise 
would have some binding effect on Mordaunt, who might come 
to consider marrying a toast preferable to raising the money. 
If the worst came to the worst, he thought, an action would lie 
for breach of promise of marriage. Mordaunt had a shrewd 
suspicion this would not be the case, as the promise had been 
made only to a third party. It was not wonderful that Ginckel 
should have no scruple in taking some of his sister’s money 
for the purpose of securing her so fine a match—for the heir of 
Peterborough was a personage, and Ginckel did not know his 
pecuniary affairs so well as he had said. He had honestly 
intended to re-invest the money for her, should it be repaid. 
However when the moment of repayment came, hardly a 
week after the chance news of the Parisian lady’s widowhood, 
the spirit of the gambler overcame him. He re-invested his 
sister's money indeed, but in his own matrimonial venture. 
Mordaunt’s speculation had succeeded perfectly so far as his 
mother was concerned, She had paid. But in another respect it 
had failed. He had taken more pains for Miss Molly than he had 
ever intended to take for any woman, and he was sure she was in 
love with him ; yet after more than eighteen months of trouble- 
some courtship, he found himself no further than at the beginning. 
His comrades began to see through his enigmatic silences on 
the subject and to taunt him with being either ridiculously 
backward or less beloved by the fair Vanhomrigh than he had 
hinted. If it had not been for the lively interest Ponsonby and 
Raikes succeeded in keeping up in his love-affair, he would have 
dropped it much earlier. His passion, if so it might be called, 
for Miss Molly had cooled ; but this little rub she had innocently 
given his vanity must be atoned for, though with her heart’s 
blood. It was therefore understood between him and Ponsonby 
and Raikes that at Lady Ponsonby’s ball he was to engage 
Miss Molly in an elopement to Windsor. If the trouble of 
arranging the details of the elopement had fallen on him, it is 
possible he might have preferred losing some prestige to exerting 
himself so far. But this was undertaken by the others, who 
threw themselves into the business with boyish energy and 
enjoyment, undisturbed by any sense of their own villainy ; 
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which indeed was due mainly to their want of intelligence, that 
would have led them to accept any standard of conduct that 


. was accepted in the world to which they belonged. And in this 


world of some hundred and eighty years since, a world where 
women had attained to quite an ideal state of ignorance, of 
straitened activities and helpless dependence on men, somehow 
that chivalry to which such a state of things is supposed 
mightily to conduce was conspicuous by its absence. 

When Mordaunt, languid but very handsome in his own hair 
and a white brocaded suit with gold embroidery, stepped cut of 
his chair at Lady Ponsonby’s, he was a good deal bored by the 
prospect of the elopement; all the more perhaps because of 
Ponsonby’s garrulous excitement on the subject. By the time 
he had secured Miss Molly as his partner for the evening, how- 
ever, his interest in the matter began to revive. She was 
looking so exceedingly pretty, and attracted so much attention, 
as he walked a minuet with her. The town would talk when it 
heard he had run away with the fair Vanhomrigh. 

A ball in those days meant only a modicum of dancing for 
the individual, and even in Lady Ponsonby’s long ball-room, not 
more than three couples could go through their minuet at a 
time. There was much conversation and walking about the 
reception-rooms and the marble terrace, which ran along the 
garden-front of the house, and on to which the ball-room opened 
by glass doors. It was a large handsome room, painted in 
fresco by an Italian artist with a jumble of architectural decora- 
tions and dishevelled gods and goddesses ; and being all done 
with the facile, somewhat vulgar Italian cleverness, and being 
something foreign and new in decoration, it was the object of 
much admiration and comment. The front of the house was 
illuminated, and the terrace set with small tables of refreshments. 
Such of the company as pleased walked and sat there, and 
looked in at the dancers through the long windows of the ball- 
room. A few years later, when the great world went habitually 
to Ranelagh and Vauxhall, there would have been nothing very 
novel in the arrangement, but just then it was novel, and conse- 
quently delighted some of the guests and shocked others. Mrs. 
Harris was one of those whom it shocked, and she endeavoured 
to prevent Molly from going out on the terrace, alleging that 
she would catch a great cold though the night was still warm. 
Mr. Ponsonby flew at once to find Miss Vanhomrigh’s shawl. 
Mrs, Harris meantime whispered in her ear that it was highly un- 
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becoming for a young woman to walk out with gentlemen at that 
hour, and she trusted Molly meant to behave herself. Molly, who 
would not be corrected by Cousin Harris, answered out loud : 

“ Pooh, my good cousin, do you think decorum resides in the 
ceiling ?” and she bestowed a smile of thanks on Ponsonby, who 
arrived with the shawl, but left Mordaunt to put it round her. 

So Mrs. Harris, considerably huffed, remained indoors while 
Molly and a little party of other young people, of whom she 
was the centre, ate iced syllabubs on the terrace ; which being 
lighted both by lamps and the moon and having the walls of 
the house on three sides, was certainly not a very dark and 
dangerous wilderness for Lady Ponsonby’s flock to wander in. 
Below it was a trim parterre freshly laid out with statues and 
flower-beds, and bounded on the other side by a square piece of 
water with four fountains in it. The fountains were new, but 
the water had formed part of the ornamental grounds of an 
older house, and down the sides of it ran pleached walks of fruit- 
trees. It was intended to have a display of fireworks on the 
terrace, but this was kept to the last so that the moon might 
not interfere with their effect. Now Molly was very anxious to 
stay for the fireworks, and also for the country-dances which 
were to wind up the ball. Indeed, she would willingly have 
prolonged to any extent this delightful evening. She was too 
natural and too coquettish not to enjoy thoroughly all the 
flattery and attention which fell to her share ; but it was not 
that in itself which made her at the height of enjoyment. It 
was the altered behaviour of Mordaunt, who, from having been 
cold and neglectful of late, had suddenly more than resumed 
his former lover-like bearing. To any but a blinded eye his 
love-making must have seemed a poor thing at best ; but with 
enough good-will there is no coldness that may not be construed 
to mean modesty, no silence that may not be supposed to cover 
tender thoughts. 

Mrs. Harris, after the first half-hour of gratified curiosity and 
wonder at the fine people and things about her, began to feel 
her isolation in this world to which she did not belong. Her 
companion presented her to acquaintances, but as she had 
neither wit, beauty, easy manners, nor the small personal 
interests in common with her interlocutors which usually go 
further than all three, they quickly passed on and left her as 
before. There are persons who find some entertainment in 
wandering about a crowd, practically invisible because unknown 
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and unobserved, but Mrs. Harris was not one of these. She 
began to think she had a headache, and did not regret that she 
had so faithfully promised her husband to be home by midnight. 
Molly was of course unwilling to leave before the country-dances 
had begun or the fireworks been let off, and there was again a 
difference of opinion between the two young women, each of 
whom mentally pronounced the other exceedingly selfish for 
sticking to her own point of view. Mrs, Harris, however, had 
the advantage, since she was in authority ; but when she came 
to look for her charge she could not find her. Mr. Ponsonby 
was very forward in calling her chair and in helping her to seek, 
whereby he succeeded in preventing her from finding the delin- 
quent. Then Lord Mordaunt came up with Molly’s shawl over 
his arm, and in his slowest manner informed her it would be 
positive cruelty to the company to remove her fair cousin at 
this heathenish hour ; that since Mrs. Harris promised to go, 
Miss Vanhomrigh would not for the world detain her, but that 
the young lady had so far honoured him as to consent to take a 
seat in his chaise for her return home, as his Lordship would be 
passing St. James’ Street on his way back to Peterborough 
House. At this Mrs. Harris, who naturally did not guess this 
stately young nobleman to be lying, waited not for confirmation 
of his tale, but bounced into her chair and back to her lodgings, 
to pour her indignation into the sleepy and quite unelectrified 
ear of her Mr. Harris. , 

After the minuets and the figure dances and the supper, the 
country-dances were to begin. These were to Molly, as to most 
other young people, by far the most delightful of all, in spite of 
the fact that Mordaunt never danced them. A man of quality 
owed it to himself to perform respectably in a minuet, just as he 
must be able when necessary to take off his hat in a manner 
that should show his court breeding. But a country-dance was 
unnecessary ; Mordaunt did not like it, and therefore pro- 
nounced it contemptible. To Molly’s surprise, however, this 
evening, instead of handing her over to some more willing and 
active partner, he evidently meant to stand up with her. 

“What, my Lord!” she cried with a triumphant smile, “ re- 
collect yourself! Here’s a dance you have constantly declared to 
. be meant for bumpkins at a country wake, or ’prentices at 
Barthelmy Fair. You'll repent this before you are an hour older.” 

“No, no. I believe I shall be too happy,” he replied with 
a smile. “You shall tell me how to dot. Only with your 
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leave we will not lead off. Hark! the fiddles are beginning. 
Is it the Barley Mow or the French Rigadoon? I vow I can’t 
tell the difference.” 

So they took their places, and all at once the two long gaily 
coloured lines of men and women ranged in opposite rows, 
swayed forward like flowers in a wind, all bending together in 
the slow grace of the preliminary bow and curtsey. Up they 
stood again with a clink of swords and a rustle of silks, the first 
couples began to turn, and presently under the painted god- 
desses and the countless wax-lights there was a long shifting 
maze of brightness and colour ; of fair arching arms and jewelled 
hands, that rose and clasped and fell to the music ; of young 
heads blonde and brown, bright with flowers or starred with 
gems, winding and turning, crossing and re-crossing among 
the long soft flaxen perukes, dear to the heart of beaux. In- 
numerable diamonds flashed from white breasts or cloudy lace 
with the movement of the dance and the merry gestures of 
the wearers ; painted fans fluttered joyously and rich petticoats 
passed billowing in and out amongst the stiffer lines of coat- 
skirts as rich. And as it went on the fiddles could not drown 
an occasional ripple of laughter, mixed with the ceaseless tapping 
of little heels and the murmur of broken talk. Molly, to whom 
usually the motion and the music of the dance were in 
themselves too delightful to allow of her greatly regarding her 
partner, did not lose to-night the happy sense that Mordaunt was 
there opposite. They danced several different dances. At last it 
happened, though scarcely by chance, that just as she and 
Mordaunt came to the end of the room near the glass doors, 
there was an explosion immediately outside them. 

“ The fireworks!” cried Mordaunt. “ Deuce take the dancing !” 
and seizing her by the hand, he positively ran out of the window 
and down the terrace steps, snatching her shawl from Ponsonby 
as he went, and throwing it round her shoulders. Molly ran by 
his side, laughing and feeling as if this were only a new figure in 
the dance. In the parterre there was already a crowd assembled 
waiting to see the fireworks. Still holding Molly firmly by the 
hand, he passed through the edge of it and a little way down 
the pleached walk, before he dropped into a walk. 

“Nay, miss, I'll not let you desert me,” he said, as she showed 
signs of stopping ; “I have a mind to see the fireworks across 
the water. They’ll look finely. Pray now, dear Miss Molly, do 
not be cruel, but come and see ’em too,” 
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Molly, excited, bewildered, and above all charmed by this 
swift impulsiveness so unlike his usual manner, gave a hasty 
assent. She had no sooner given it and was walking in silence 
by his side, than she felt curiously sobered. The rays of the 
setting moon gleamed on the spring foliage overhead, the air 
was sweet with the odour of the last hawthorn blossoms, and the 
sound of music, softened by distance, floated to them from the 
open windows of the ball-room. Had she ever pictured herself 
in a day-dream walking hand in hand with Mordaunt under 
such romantic circumstances, it would have seemed a thing too 
delightful to come true. But it was real, and far from enjoying 
the situation she was bitterly annoyed with herself for having 
consented to it, and yet ashamed to go back on her consent. It 
would have been easy at first to make an excuse for returning 
towards the terrace, but now at every step she took it seemed 
harder. She could only make up her mind not to stay long, 
and hope no one had recognized them as they passed through 
the dark parterre. As they turned the corner out of the 
pleached walk, which was not continued on the side of the water 
opposite the house, she thought she heard a cracking of twigs 
among the bushes. 

“Oh!” she cried, in a low voice, “is there any one there ? 
Or—or do you think ’tis an animal ?” 

“Pretty trembler!” returned Mordaunt. “Dost think there 
be lions in Marylebone? Nay, if thou art to be devoured, it 
shall be this way.” 

And putting his arm round her waist he kissed her several 
times. Now a kiss taken civilly, if no longer a form of friendly 
salutation, was still not held matter for offence ; but there was 
a careless freedom in Lord Mordaunt’s manner and conduct, 
which greatly displeased Molly. 

“Fie, my Lord!” she said. 

Just’ at this moment they were aware of a banging and 
crackling and a dozen jets of multitudinous flames leaping up 
from the length of the terrace. They could hear the long-drawn | 
“Oh” of the crowd in the parterre. Molly started back out of 
the glare that came across the water into the shadow of a great 
thorn-bush just behind them. He followed her, nothing loth, 
since he had an uneasy suspicion that Tom Raikes, in spite of 
his promise to depart as soon as he had done his work, might be 
eavesdropping in the bushes by the path. 

“Dear timorous charmer!” he said, “I protest ’tis lucky we 
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were no nearer the fireworks, else you had been frightened to 
death. Come now, these arms shall protect thee.” And he again 
put his arm round her. Molly started away pettishly. 

“Tilly vally, my Lord! I mind not the fireworks a brass 
token—that is by comparison. But you must be sensible that 
I—that you—that we should be—be thought singular in fine, 
were we observed here.” 

It never occurred to Lord Mordaunt to suppose that Molly 
really disliked being there with him, but she was coyer than he 
had expected. Meantime there was his chaise waiting on the 
other side of the paddock, and perhaps Raikes in the bushes, 
ready to die with laughter should he be discomfited. This 
thought made him speak low and gave an earnestness to his 
wooing that it might. otherwise have lacked. 

“What! must Love be bound by the cold rules of the 
censorious?” hé asked. “By heaven, my lovely charmer, ’tis 
impossible!” And the distant light from the terrace, falling 
through the scattered leaves and blossoms of the old thorn, 
showed him sighing with his hand in his bosom. It was a 
becoming light, and he thought he had never seen Miss Molly 
look so pretty as she did now, standing there by the tree, half 
in shadow, with her serious half-doubtful face and shining eyes 
lifted to his. He seized her hands and laid them on his bosom. 

“Cruel, cruel fair! Is’t possible thou hast no pity on this 
heart, that suffers all the torments and flames of Love? But yet 
’tis you, enchanting creature, that inflict ’em. Do you not love 

me, charming Miss Molly ?—O, I am sure you do.” 

As he ended the fireworks went out, leaving black darkness 
behind them. 

“Yes, yes, I do,” murmured Molly, after a little pause, and he 
felt her hands were trembling. This time she did not resent his 
kiss ; but somehow the declaration which she had so often sighed 
for, did not thrill her with bliss. The lover of her dreams, 
although he wore the name and face of Mordaunt, was a creature 
of the imagination, and the real man had he been better than 
he was, would have suffered by the comparison. 

“T am yours—O yes,” she returned, in answer to a tender 
enquiry murmured in her ear.- “ But let us go back, pray let us 
.go back now.” 

The fireworks broke out again on the terrace, and slipping 
from his arms she ran towards the pleached walk, followed more 
sleisurely by Mordaunt. There was an iron railing across the 
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end of the walk, with a gate in it, which had been open when 
they came through. Indeed, owing to the darkness, Molly had 
not observed it. Now the gate was closed. She pushed it with 
all her might, but it was evidently locked. 

“ Come, come quick, my Lord!” she cried, stamping her little 
high-heeled shoe impatiently. “Pray open this gate for me.” 

“Why, dear miss, ’tis locked,” returned he, trying it. “This 
is very strange, but ’tis a spring-lock, and must have shut to 
behind us.” , 

“Quick! Let us try the other side,” she said, and was_starting 
off, but he caught hold of her. 

“ My charmer, ’tis useless,” he replied. “I believe ’tis years 
since the opposite gate was opened.” 

“O my Lord, can you not climb it?” asked Molly earnestly. 

Lord Mordaunt could not forbear laughing. 

“Do you take me for a baboon, Miss Molly?” he asked. 
Then—* But what matter, my angel? You must not go. You 
must not leave me now, in this happy moment ; ’twould break 
my heart. Sure you cannot love me if you will not stay an 
instant to hear me swear again I love you.” 

“O my dear Lord, think of my reputation,” cried she anxiously. 

“Reputation !—Distracting girl! I can think, I will think of 
nought but love. A kind fate has separated us from the crowd, 
but there’s a way out yonder at the end of the paddock, and 
we'll fly together.” 

“Pray let us go that way and steal into the house again as 
softly as we may,” returned Molly eagerly. 

“’Tis this way,” replied Mordaunt, pointing down a path in 
the opposite direction to the house ; and following her close as 
she immediately hurried along it, he continued, laying his hand 
on her arm: “ But if you contrive to slip in at the great door, 
and that in the plight you will be in when you get there, un- 
observed by half the footmen in London, why, the devil’s in it. 
Besides though we now are near the house, the shortest road to 
it is a long way round and by a dirty foot-path, and you will be 
missed before you can possibly reach it.” 

Molly stopped. 

“QO Lord Mordaunt, I shall go distracted! Let us return 
and call for assistance ; some one will certainly hear us.” 

“Dear miss, I thought you was so careful. What could give 
greater scandal than to discover yourself here ?” 

“ Then let us go on,” returned Molly, starting off again ; “’tis 
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plain we must go somewhere. Even you, my dear Lord, will 
hardly propose that we should wait in the paddock till morning, 
to be let out when the cows are let in.” 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes, he with his hand 
slipped under her elbow and sighing like a mandesperate. And 
it was not every bit of it pretence, for he had really got interested 
in his part, which perhaps caused him to miss an opportunity. 
They now turned a corner and saw a bright speck of light, which 
he knew to be the lamp of his own chaise, showing a gate at the 
end of the path. He had not the least intention of carrying off 
Miss Vanhomrigh by force. The suburban roads round the 
house would just now be full of coaches and chairs and linkmen, 
and so troublesome an affair was not to his taste.2: But could he 
have plausibly explained the position of the chaise, and per- 
suaded her she would reach the house again quickest by jumping 
into it, he could have taken her far in this neighbourhood, which 
was strange to her, before she would have discovered the decep- 
tion. But when they were approaching the gate, it seemed to 
him to be necessary to bring matters to a crisis. 

“Ah!” she cried, “how glad I am to see the gate! But can 
it be locked ?” 

“Tis open,” he replied. “ But, my sweetest girl,” and he here 
took her hands and stood before her in such a way as to stop 
her passage, “my adored Miss Molly, you will gain nothing by 
this except the death of a devoted lover. For I assure you,’— 
and all the time he was kissing her hands—“ I have determined 
not to survive it, if you refuse to be mine. No,I will not leave 
this place without you. You love me, I know it; and I love 
you, dear charming creature, to distraction. Fly with me, fly 
with me immediately.” 

Mordaunt was surprised at his own fervour, and Molly at the 
coldness with which she listened to him. She did not take his 
proposal seriously, but supposed it to be a mere piece of boyish 
impetuosity and lover’s raving. 

“Fie, my Lord!” she said. “You know not what you say. 
I'll marry you to-morrow if you please, and anywhere you 
please, but not without my mother’s knowledge. This is fool- 
ishness. Pray, pray let us go on.” And she pressed forward. 

“ Heavens, child!” he cried, still keeping close to her. “Do 
you not see these cold scruples come too late? They will seek 
for you in vain, and your return will be observed. Believe me, 
"tis too late.” 
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“I am surprised you should say so, my Lord,” she returned 
warmly. “If my reputation should be lost, I have still my 
honour to consider.” 

“Honour, child!” he said, in the tone of one who smiles 
indulgently. “Why, you talk like a country wench. Yet you 
have lived in the world, and ‘know that ‘honour’ is but a word 
it cheats fools with, and marriage—Ye gods! How Love trembles 
and flies before the word! Leave talking of it, till thou’rt 
weary of me, and hast leisure to bargain with me for pin-moncy.- 
Let’s name nothing but Love. I find matter in it now for more 
discourses than ever I thought to make in a life-time.” 

“Then, my Lord,” she replied, in a steady tone of voice, the 
import of which he did not perceive, “I am to understand that 
your love for me is such that you propose I should fly with you 
impromptu, and leave talking of marriage till some more 
convenient time.” 

“Even so, my sweetest creature. I shall not keep my senses, . 
I swear I shall not, if you refuse me. But sure, you'll never be 
so cruel. You see the light yonder? Look! ’tis the torch of 
Love to light us on our road.” 

“What I see appears more like the lamp of a chaise,” she 
returned, with a sudden little tremulous laugh—for they had 
now got near the gate. “But no matter. Whither should it 
light us ?” 

“To Windsor, child,” he cried triumphantly, and put his arm 
round her. 

“How comes the chaise there, my Lord?” she asked, in a 
voice again steadied by such an effort that it sounded indifferent. 
“Whose is it?” 

“Tis yours, my angel, yours; that and everything else I 
possess.” 

So quick is thought that in the moment that he stooped his 
tall head to bring it close above hers, it passed through his mind 
that the game was won; at the expense no doubt of a con- 
founded deal of talking, but somehow the eloquence had flowed 
with much less trouble than he would have supposed. As his 
curls brushed the fading flowers in Molly’s hair, right in his 
face, fierce and direct as a blow, came the words— 

“Liar! Base, treacherous creature! I detest thee!” 

And as at a blow a man’s wrath will blaze up to the height 
instantaneously, so at these words Mordaunt started away from 
her in a passion of bitter anger. 
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“Why, madam,” he cried, “how long is it since you swore 
you loved me—loved me with all your dear little heart? Is’t 
ten minutes or fifteen? Not twenty, I'll take my oath. You 
know you said you loved me, and I advise you for you own 
sake to stand by your words. If you don’t, pray what excuse 
have you for being here? Answer me that, Miss Molly.” 

Molly, after that one burst of uncontrollable indignation, had 
regained an external calmness. “’Tis true, my Lord, I loved 
* you; but you have very completely cured me of that folly.” 

“I perceive, Miss Molly. You loved the name of Lady 
Mordaunt, you loved the charming idea of figuring at a 
Birthday in the Peterborough pearls, and making the women die 
with envy of your fine match—one indeed that I admire you 
should pretend to.” 

“You have so insulted me by your conduct, my Lord, that 
your words are of small importance. Pray, has your Lordship’s 
footman orders to lay hands on me, if I should pass the gate 
yonder?” - 

“Be easy, madam. I would put no force on a lady, save 
such as might give her an excuse for following her inclinations. 
I never imagined you was one to require that excuse. Indeed, 
madam, ’twill vastly surprise the gallants of your acquaintance 
to hear of your virtuous behaviour ; you that was so diverting, 
so free, so obliging a young woman. Had you been a prude 
now, or a country hoyden, I had respected your innocence, but 
for you that know the world and jest at it to affect surprise at 
my design—ha! ha! ’tis very ridiculous.” 

“I have seen wicked men, my Lord, as I have seen the lions 
at the Tower, but I no more feared to find ’em among my 
private friends than I feared to meet a lion in St. James’. O, 
how have I injured you that you should use me thus shame- 
fully? I own ’twas my folly to love you, but it deserved not 
this punishment.” 

“Tis a lady’s privilege to play the victim,” returned 
Mordaunt, relapsing into his more usual sulkiness; and he con- 
tinued, quite believing his own contention: “I have a better 
right than you, Miss Molly, to complain of deception. You 
encourage my love to the utmost, and when its violence makes 
me take the shortest way to win you, you affect horror and 
surprise at it. I might believe you merely a finished coquette, 
were it not for that matter of the money; but that discovers 
your design,” 
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“What money?” asked Molly. “What do you mean?” 

“Swear you know nought of it, madam. That’s writ in your 
part. But you know enough to understand me when I say 
there’s no victim in the case. You had your design on me, I 
mine on you.. Neither of us has succeeded, and we are quits. 
But I will be generous and drive you back to Lady Ponsonby’s, 
that you may make your curtsey at the last, and contradict any 
report that may have got abroad there to your disadvantage.” 

“T will accept nothing of you, perfidious man,” returned she 
“You may again deceive me. I will return, I will return at 
once, but not with you. O, I am mad to delay here!” 

And before he had fully realized her intention, she had rushed 
forward, slipped through the iron gate, which was ajar, and dis- 
appeared into the darkness of the lane beyond. 

When Mordaunt had so suddenly removed his arm from 
Molly’s shoulder, her shawl had come off, having caught in the 
gold embroidery of his coat, and all the time he had been 
talking in this very unwonted state of excitement, he had been 
grasping it mechanically. He scarcely realized he had it till _ 
she had gone. He came to the gate and called her name once, 
but there was no response. He stood there a minute or so 
staring into the darkness; then the footman got down and 
opened the door of the chaise. Lord Mordaunt flung him the 
shawl with a curse, got into the chaise and pulling his hat over 
his eyes, ordered the coachman to drive to a genteel gaming- 
house which, late as it was, he had some hopes of finding open. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Esther’s expedition to Peterborough House ended more 
satisfactorily than it had promised to do. That is, the house 
was thoroughly searched, though without any result beyond the 
verification of the fact that Molly’s shawl had been brought 
back there by Lord Mordaunt’s chaise. She was now anxious 
to get back to St. James’ Street, and Lord Peterborough, who 
out of complacency towards Francis was now all courtesy, sent 
a footman to show her the shortest path across Tuthill Fields to 
the Park. Francis accompanied her a part of the way, but was 
to return to Peterborough House, as he and his Lordship had 
certain matters of importance to talk over. The door in the 
high garden-wall of Peterborough House opened into a thick 
coppice of hazels overshadowed by taller trees, and the foot- 
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path wound for a little through a wilderness of nettles and 
briars, and such coarse grass as will grow under trees. But 
very soon it ran into one of the common walks of Tuthill Fields, 
and here the cousins parted. 

While they were walking so far together, Essie had had time 
to hear how naturally the apparent miracle of Francis’ appearance 
in Peterborough House had occurred. Francis had, with that 
superfluous discretion that was his foible, respected a wish which 
Lord Peterborough had expressed early in their acquain- 
tance, and which his Lordship himself had long ago forgotten. 
In obedience to it he had told the very few friends whom he 
had left behind him in England no more of his circumstances 
than that, owing to the unexpected patronage of a nobleman, 
he had been sent abroad to serve under Prince Eugene, in 
accordance with his own wishes. As to the nature of his 
business in England now, and the reason for so sudden and 
secret an arrival, that he did not at this time confide to Essie. 
The truth was he was employed as a trusty messenger to bring 
the last news from St. Germains to Peterborough, who purposed 
to find him employment in this way so long as the Queen lived, 
and afterwards to buy him a regiment in England. There was 
only one other person whose arrival on the scene could have 
been a greater comfort to Essie,and he was in Berkshire. The 
twenty months that had passed since Francis Earle left England 
had transformed him from a somewhat waspish, discontented 
youth intoa man. Essie had had neither sufficient time nor 
calmness of mind to dwell on the alteration in him, but she felt 
it. Though the situation was really unchanged, it was with a 
lightened heart that she walked- across the Park and tu~ned up 
St. James’ Street. In her absence Mrs. Harris had been to 
enquire after Mrs. Vanhomrigh, had gone all over the house 
to find her cousins, and now came to meet Esther with an 
ominous face. 

“T am pleased to find my Aunt Vanhomrigh better, Cousin 
Essie ; I felt sure Dr. Barker would do her a vast deal of good. 
I wish I could feel as easy about Cousin Molly; but I have 
rapped at her door till my knuckles ache, I have shaken it till 
I was tired, and not a sign has she made.” 

“O, Molly will sleep like the dead,” returned Esther, “ and 
very certainly I shall not waken her.” 

“T have looked through the keyhole,” continued the inexorable 
Mrs. Harris, “and—well, there’s a feeling about the room. 
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Believe me, my dear cousin,” and here her eyes got very round 
and her voice very low and emphatic, “believe me, that room is 
empty.” 

“It is, Cousin Harris. Here is the key,” replied Esther, taking 
the key out of her pocket. “Now perhaps having gratified 
your curiosity, you will have the goodness to hold your tongue 
for the honour of the family, or to say that my sister was 
seized with a sudden indisposition at the ball last night.” 

Mrs. Harris, conscious of having said something quite different 
to several people already, became somewhat red. 

“T doubt ’twill be useless. Plenty must have seen the unfor- 
tunate creature go off with Lord Mordaunt.” 

“Did you see her go?” asked Essie. “How do you know 
she went ?” 

“How do I know? Lord ha’ mercy, cousin, d’ye think I 
speak without book? Why, his Lordship told me himself. 
‘Miss Vanhomrigh will so far honour me as to ride home with 
me,’ says he.” 

“ He may not have spoken the truth,” replied Essie; “O I 
wish I knew the truth!” 

“I’m very much concerned for you and Aunt Vanhomrigh, 
and pity you from my soul,” said Mrs. Harris, and she spoke 
sincerely ; “ but that your little baggage of a sister has run off 
with the young lord is as plain, as plain as” 

She paused for a comparison, and a voice from behind the 
door supplied it. “As a prophecy in Mr. Partridge’s Almanack ; 
and confound the scurvy event that proves it otherwise.” 

A voice from the grave could hardly have startled Mrs. Harris 
more. For all reply she turned round and fell into an attitude 
of astonishment. For Molly walked in, wrapped in a long 
shapeless frieze cloak with a hood which covered her head and 
_ half her face. 

“Molly !” cried Esther, “Oh, where have you been ?” 

“T have had the foolishest adventure, my dear,” replied Molly. 
“T have been knocked over by a hackney coach, and am scarce 
in my senses yet I believe.” And she threw off her cloak and 
showed a torn muddy dress, a very pale face with a bright red 
spot on each cheek and a cut on one, and a bruise on her 
temple. One arm too was bound up. 

“OQ Moll!” and Essie flew across the room and laid her 
hands on her sister’s shoulders, “Thank Heaven I see thee safe! 
And I have been to Peterborough House for thee this morning.” 
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“So you thought I had gone away with Lord Mordaunt!” 
exclaimed Molly. “And you cried me over Peterborough 
House! I'll never forgive you.” 

And she turned and fled upstairs, leaving Esther to get rid of 
Mrs. Harris. This she did speedily, but whether the lady 
considered Molly’s strange reappearance as a convincing proof 
of her innocence in the matter of Lord Mordaunt, is exceedingly 
doubtful. The question was how a young lady who was, or 
should have been, in a sedan-chair, got run over by a hackney 
coach, and that unobserved by her friends. The circumstance 
was suspicious, yet it grew quite naturally out of Molly’s 
adventure with Lord Mordaunt. The way round to the front of 
the Ponsonby’s house from the back lane was, as he had said, 
much longer and more intricate than it seemed likely to be. 
When Molly hurried away in the darkness feeling very nervous 
and quite ignorant of the neighbourhood, she missed the foot- 
path that would have taken her round to the house. She fled 
on and on along the high boundary walls of suburban properties, 
where here and there an oil-lamp over a gateway showed her 
the miry way she was treading, but never any turning in the 
desired direction nor any nocturnal wayfarer of whom she might 
ask her way. She continued walking and running, sometimes 
stopping to thrust her little silk-stockinged feet further into her 
shoes, which were limp with mud and the drizzling rain which 
was beginning to fall, or to draw her petticoats up closer round 
her, and becoming more and more frightened at the position in 
which she found herself. At last she reached a high road, which 
she knew must be some distance from the Ponsonby’s, and along 
which chaises, coaches and chairs were passing at no long 
intervals, She had now determined to go home as best she 
could, as even if she could find her way back to the ball, she was 
not fit to appear there ; so she walked along the road in what 
she took to be the direction of London. Meantime she kept a 
sharp look-out on the vehicles that passed her and was at last 
sure she recognized the liveries of a friend on a passing chariot. 
She ran after it, calling in vain to the coachman to stop, and it 
was then that she was knocked down and run over by a hackney 
coach. She lay there bleeding and insensible on the ground, 
and in these days would certainly have been conveyed to the 
nearest hospital. In default of that the driver, who was 
returning home and had no fare, drove her to a small tavern in 
the neighbourhood kept by a relation of his own. Molly 
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remained there at first in a state of insensibility, and afterwards 
unable owing to her injuries and the lack of hired vehicles, to 
return home. There was no great alacrity shown by her host 
or his neighbours to serve the guest so strangely thrown among 
them, and it was not till a carrier’s cart came past the door on 
its way to the Belle Sauvage in Ludgate, that she was able to 
start on her homeward journey. So it happened that it was past 
eleven o’clock before she arrived in St. James’ Street. Essie got 
from her only the barest statement of what had occurred. Now 
that the anger and excitement which had supported her through 
the adventures of the night had worn off, she was overwhelmed 
with shame and with misery of mind and body. She lay face 
downwards on the bed, and after answering shortly the first 
questions, would make no further response even to Essie’s 
indignant denunciations of Lord Mordaunt, except to cry out 
that she wished she might never hear his name again, for ’twas 
Hell to her to hear it. Essie perceiving that she had, though 
very innocently, offended her sister, called Ann to undress her, 
and herself set off again to Peterborough House to inform Lord 
Peterborough and Francis of Molly’s return. She would not 
stay with Mrs. Vanhomrigh, whose questions and gay chatter 
about Moll would, she felt, even now be intolerable ; for though 
Molly was safe at home again, the insult and the injury that she 
had received and the scandal most likely to result from the 
adventure, prevented Esther from enjoying any ease of mind 
when she thought of her. She might well have waited till 
Francis arrived, which he had promised to do as soon as possible, 
but she was glad to find herself an excuse to escape from the 
house and was in a hurry to tell him what had happened. 

She walked quickly across the Park, fearing to be caught in 
the rain, for the sky was extraordinarily dark ; but this darkness, 
though partly caused by low heavy clouds, also arose partly 
from the direction of the wind, which was slowly bringing 
westward a vast deal of black smoke from the chimneys of the 
City, that something in the upper strata of the air prevented 
from rising higher and dissipating itself. Londoners were not 
then used to living in the atmosphere of Hades, and this 
deepening gloom in the very height of the day seemed strange, 
almost startling, to Esther. When she turned into the hazel 
coppice behind Peterborough House, the shadow of the foliage 
which was thicker than usual at that season, made a kind of 
dark-green twilight all about her. The way was short from 
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thence to the garden-door, and the path ran straight till it came 
to a kind of small clearing, such as commonly occurs in coppices, 
That is it was a clearing below, where there were some dozen 
square yards of bare brown earth, but above it was almost 
roofed in by the hazels and the meeting boughs of two large 
ilex trees. Just at this point the path took a turn round a great 
straggling bush before crossing the open space. Walking fast 
and absorbed:-in her own thoughts, Esther was close to this bush 
before she perceived with a start that there was something 
unusual passing in the open space beyond it. The day was 
very still, and as she quickly and silently drew nearer and 
peered through the leaves, she could not only see but hear the 
struggle that was proceeding ; yet it was in a sense a silent one, 
There was neither word nor cry audible, only the loud. irregular 
breathing of men wrestling hard for the mastery, the slip or 
stamp of heavy feet on the sticky earth, and the occasional 
sound of a severe blow delivered with a heavy hunting-crop. 
The victim of these blows was Francis Earle. As he came out 
of the narrow path into the open space, two men had leaped on 
him from the thicket, and seizing him on either side without 
giving him the least chance to pull out his sword, held him fast 
in spite of a desperate resistance. The one on his left, who 
appeared to be a groom, brought his heavy whip down on the 
head and shoulders of the young man as hard and as often as | 
he could do so without running the risk of being tripped up, 
while a powerful negro in a silver collar held him fast on his 
right. Passively fronting the group and leaning on his walking- 
cane with his back to Esther, stood a tall graceful figure which 
she recognized at once as that of Mordaunt. The negro, 
though going through all the pantomime of strenuous exertion, 
was perhaps not altogether in earnest; for Francis at one 
moment succeeded in getting his hand almost to the hilt of his 
sword. But Mordaunt stepped forward, snatched Francis’ rapier 
out of the scabbard, and with a curse, dug the point into the 
negro’s leg, deep enough to make a clean cut in the stocking 
and cause the blood to flow down into his shoe. 

“Hold on, thou black dog,” he said, “till I bid thee leave 
go, or thine own back shall smart for’t, I warrant thee.” 

Then he threw Francis’ weapon on the ground behind him, 
and returned again to the passive contemplation of his enemy’s 
chastisement and unavailing struggles. Esther had now pressed 
very close behind him through the straggling bush, though still 
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sufficiently hidden by a veil of trailing foliage with which it was 
overgrown, to escape notice. She had paused in horror and 
uncertainty what to do, as owing to the morning hour and the 
threatening weather, Tuthill Fields were deserted, and Peter- 
borough House stood so far back behind its walls and trees 
that she might have screamed for a long time without attracting 
the attention of any one there. But when Lord Mordaunt 
threw away Francis’ rapier, it fell at a very little distance from 
her. Quickly and cautiously Esther took hold of as many of 
the twigs and trailers before her as she cquld take at once, so as 
to pass through them as freely as possible; yet as she sprang 
through it was with a sound of the cracking of twigs and 
rending of garments. Fortunately, however, Mordaunt stood 
too close to her for this noise to warn him in time of her 
entrance on the scene. Before he could lift a hand to prevent 
her, she had snatched the fallen rapier from the ground, and 
rushing on the negro, by the impetus and unexpectedness of her 
attack caused him to loose his hold of Francis, into whose right 
hand ‘she immediately thrust his sword. Then was there 
something like a reversal of fortune in the battle, for Francis, 
whose quickness of eye and hand made him an excellent 
swordsman, began to lay about him with such fury that the 
two servants very soon thought more of escaping unhurt than of 
obeying orders, and leaping in among the brushwood, dis- 
appeared, leaving their master to fight his own battles. If long 
and successful study of the art of fencing could fit a man to do 
that, Lord Mordaunt should have been able to do so. He had 
practised it with real perseverance ; but when the bright steel 
without any button on it began to fly this way and that, he did 
not do more than draw and make a distant ineffectual thrust 
or two, shouting angrily to his servants to disarm the rascal. 
When the groom and the negro had been put to flight, Francis, 
infuriated, thirsting for revenge and heedless of the consequences, 
rushed straight upon their master with a deadly look, and 
Mordaunt felt for the first time the shock of swords crossed 
in good earnest. Then with the desperate consciousness that 
his only hope lay in making a cool defence, came the power 
to make it. That assistance would come before long was 
more than probable, and meantime pale as death, with head 
thrown back and dilated eyes intent to follow the fierce, varied, 
lightning-quick attacks with which his adversary pursued him, 
he retreated step by step across the little clearing. But just 
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as he had almost touched its extreme limit he gave a low but 
exceeding bitter cry, his sword sprung to the ground, and as 
he threw forward his left hand and arm to catch at Francis’ 
weapon and shield his body from the coming thrust, a spurt of 
blood crimsoned his lace cravatte. His cry was scarcely over 
when it was echoed by a much louder one from the lips of Esther, 

“Oh! Don’t kill him!” she shrieked, catching Francis’ arm. 

So for a few seconds the three stood motionless together, 
Mordaunt with his bloody hand still clutching his opponent’s 
blade, and staring at Francis’ frowning face with the horror of 
death fixed on his own. Then quite suddenly the tension of 
his nerves and muscles relaxed, his head fell back, he staggered 
a minute and fell heavily backwards among the hazels. 

Esther took hold of him, as though to lift him out of the bushes. 

“OQ Heavens! Do you think he is dead ?” she asked. 

Francis wiped his brow with a handkerchief and dropped his 
sword back into its sheath. 

“Not he,” he replied, and at first he was so hoarse that he 
could scarcely speak, “I’ve spoiled his fine hand for him, that’s 
all. Why the devil must he try that old trick with the left?” 

And he proceeded very unceremoniously to drag his fallen 
foe out by the legs and leave him lying on his back on the sticky 
earth. Esther looked in horror at the gashed left hand and arm. 

“’Twas a mercy you did not kill him,” she said. 

Francis made a face, with a kind of shudder. 

“’Twould have been downright murder. I have killed men, 
as soldiers must, but to kill such a coward wretch as that 
would be butcher’s work. Yet being so blind with anger I 
might not have stayed my hand in time, had you not caught it ; 
so you have my thanks, Hess, if not his—and thanks too, Essie, 
for your coming in the nick—you was always quick-witted, You 
couldn’t save me a beating, but you have helped me to my 
revenge for’'t—and I won't pretend to be so good a Christian as 
not to value that extremely.” 

“O Frank, ’twas a shameful, cowardly deed! See, your coat 
is split, and your forehead terribly marked.” 

“No matter, Hess. He’ll not go boast of my bruises,” re- 
turned he, with a grim smile at the prostrate figure before him. 

Esther kneeling on the ground, began to raise Mordaunt’s 
head and undo his cravatte, but Francis pulled her up 
impatiently. 

“Here’s no wound worth naming,” he said; “’tis a pretty 
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deep swoon he is in; no more than that. Run new to 
Peterborough House, and bid his own people come to his 
assistance, and I will go and find a hackney to take us to 
St. James’, for I believe I am no figure to walk with a lady. 
Make haste—it begins to rain.” 

The black cloud overhead was lower than before, and as he 
spoke there was a tossing and whispering in the tree-tops, and 
even through the sheltering foliage a heavy drop fell on his 
up-turned face. Esther hurried away to the house and he, after 
picking up and giving a knock or two to his hat which had 
suffered in the encounter, walked off in the direction of Tuthill 
Fields. 

Now Lord Mordaunt lay there alone; but not really alone. 
No sooner had Francis and Esther gone their several ways than 
the black head of Tully the negro appeared, raised cautiously 
from behind a bush. When he saw his master stretched out on 
the ground before him, he stole out and stared at the prostrate 
figure, and some secret fascination drew him nearer and nearer 
to it. A negro face is apt to seem an inexpressive thing to an 
unaccustomed eye, but as Tully looked at Lord Mordaunt the 
growing ferocity of his gaze was unmistakable. He passed his 
hand up and down his own leg, where Mordaunt had stabbed it. 
His mind was filling itself with vengeful memories of other 
blows, of countless curses and degrading words which had fallen 
to his lot since Mordaunt owned him. Tully had been kindly 
brought up in his West Indian home, whence he had been sent 
as a present to Peterborough’s son. His father had been born 
in the forests of Africa, and a generation of slavery and semi- 
civilization had not tamed. the fierce blood that he inherited 
from naked warriors whose sport was the death of their foes. 
There was a strange look of the wild beast about him as he 
crouched at Mordaunt’s side, peering in his face with low 
guttural noises and hissing whispers. His eyes rolled and 
glittered, as showing his strong clenched teeth in a grin of rage 
and hate, he seized a fallen sword, which lay on the ground 
close to his hand ; it was his master’s weapon, a strong two-edged 
rapier. Laying his left hand on the young man’s thick, brown hair, 
Tully drew the sharp edge of the blade lightly across his bared 
throat. At the touch of the cold steel Lord Mordaunt opened 
his eyes. For an instant those eyes must have looked at the 
black face hanging over them, threatening, distorted with mingled 
passions of hate and terror and revenge, and at the green 
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overshadowing boughs beyond it. Then Tully again drew the 
blade across his throat, this time in savage earnest. Whether the 
impulse that caused the negro to kill his master originated most 
in his hate or in his terror at suddenly seeing Mordaunt’s eyes 
open, the deed was done before he could realize the consequences 
of his act. He remained a minute or two beside the inanimate 
or almost inanimate body, staring at it in unfeigned horror ; his 
face turned a yellowish colour and his knees knocked together 
with fear. He did not consider his chances of escaping 
suspicion ; flight was all he thought of. Throwing the blood- 
stained sword away from him, he felt with trembling fingers in 
his master’s pocket, found his purse, emptied it into his own 
pouch, then slipped in among the bushes, and vanished again 
more noiselessly and completely than before. Within ten 
minutes of the time that Francis and Esther had gone their 
several ways, Lord Mordaunt was again lying alone. So quickly 
and silently had all this passed, so little altered the position of 
the body, that had there been a hidden spectator of the drama, 
he would almost have supposed it had been a dream ; a vision 
such as some monkish painter might have imagined, showing 
the foul unlovely spirit that had its habitation in that beautiful 
form, hanging over it like an emanation before it vanished 
for ever from the earth and departed to its own place. 

The first person who came that way was Francis, who had 
found a hackney coach at no great distance and driven back in 
it to Tuthill Fields, where it was waiting. He came leisurely 
along the path, while the rain pattered on the leaves overhead, 
and every now and then a large slow drop dripped down on to 
him. When he came to the bush through which Esther had 
made her way to his assistance, he saw her tracks, the broken 
twigs and scattered leaves and a bit of torn sleeve-ruffle hanging 
on a briar. 

He smiled, and declared to himself that any other woman in 
the world would have done nothing under such circumstances 
except scream and faint. In which partial belief he erred. So 
looking through the branches, but full of his own thoughts, it 
was a minute or two before he noticed that Mordaunt was lying 
where he had left him. It cannot be said that the fact caused 
him keen anxiety, but he thought this swoon was lasting a long 
time and wondered no one had yet arrived from the house, 
When he came round the bush into the clearing he saw what 
had happened. 
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Meantime Esther had reached Peterborough House and 
briefly told Lord Peterborough of the fight and its origin. For 
a nobleman to employ others to beat a man he chose to consider 
unworthy of his sword, was not so unprecedented a thing that 
every one would have been equally shocked at it. Lord 
Peterborough, however, with all his faults was a brave man, and 
so cowardly a form of retaliation would never have commended 
itself to him. Now, when the victim was one to whom he was 
. really attached, his indignation was extreme. But that which 
roused it most of all was that Mordaunt should swoon like a girl 
at the sight of his own blood, and in general show the white 
feather. He would not send any one else, but determined to come 
himself and let his son know his opinion of him, while Adriano 
was dressing his wound. And all the way as he walked beside 
Esther, followed by Adriano bearing a bandage and other 
necessaries, he was calling Heaven to witness how horribly 
undeserved a thing it was that he should have a chicken-hearted 
poltroon for his son and for heir to his distinguished name. 

The path from the garden-gate ran straight to the clearing, so 
that while yet a little way off it they could see Francis standing 
by the side of the body, somewhat turned away from them, with 
his head sunk on his breast and his arms hanging straight by 
his side. Esther called to him, and looking round with a start 
he hurried towards them, holding up his hand to warn them 
from approaching nearer. He was very much agitated, and this 
in one who so seldom betrayed agitation, alarmed Esther. 

“Stop, Essie,” he said, as he came up to them ; “this is no 
place for you.” 

Then, turning to Peterborough : 

“My Lord, your son—your son is—is——” 

“Is dead?” asked Peterborough. 

Francis made an affirmative sign. 

There was a pause, and even in the shadow of the trees the 
aging face showed a yellow pallor round the patches of paint 
that Adriano had so cunningly put on. 

“Well,” he resumed at last, “I have lost other and better 
sons. I did not suppose the loss of this one would have 
touched me so nearly—but my race dies with him. Let us 
proceed,” 

“No, my Lord,” said Francis, laying his hand on Peter- 
borough’s arm ; “do not go further, do not look at him—at least 
not yet.” . 
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“Pshaw, boy!” cried Peterborough impatiently, pushing on ; 
“what stuff is this you talk to an old soldier that has seen more 
dead men than you have seen live ones.” 

“T know not how he came by his death ; there has been foul 
play, but believe me I do not know,” said Francis very 
earnestly, following him. 

Lord Peterborough made no answer, for he was not listening. 
When he came near enough to see for himself the nature of his 
son’s mortal wound, he started visibly, and going up to the body 
kneeled down by it, though it was plain that nothing could be 
done. Then turning his head to look at Francis with an awful 
sternness, and pointing to the wound : 

“ How’s this, young man?” he asked. “ This was never done 
in honourable fight.” 

“Oh, my Lord,” cried Francis ; “before Heaven I cannot tell 
you. I swear to you that I gave him no greater hurt than that 
cut across the hand. I left him in a swoon and returning but 
now, I found him so.” 

Esther in spite of Francis’s prohibition now came up, followed 
by Adriano, The Italian, who had been in a nobleman’s house- 
hold in his own country before taking service with Lord 
Peterborough, was used to seeing strange, sometimes frightful 
things without comment, and stood discreetly aside without any 
expression of emotion. Esther gave an exclamation of horror 
and clapped her hands to her eyes. Then, turning to Francis : 

“Oh, ’tis too horrible! In God’s name, Frank, how could this 
happen ?” 

“I know no more than you,” he answered, with the kind of 
impatience that comes from pain of body or mind. His eyes 
sought the face of Lord Peterborough, who had risen to his feet 
and was staring gloomily into the bushes straight before him. 

“My Lord Peterborough,” cried Francis, “do you believe me 
an assassin? Before Heaven I know no more than the babe 
unborn how this unhappy man came by his death.” 

“T cannot tell what to think,” returned Peterborough without 
looking at him ; “all men are liars—but if ’twas your hand that 
did it, then was it a foolish and ungrateful as well as a dis- 
honourable deed.” 

Francis said nothing but made a gesture of despair strangely 
passionate for one so self-contained. 

“My Lord, my Lord,” cried Essie, wringing her hands, “you 
must believe him ; indeed he is no liar and never was one. 
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And I saw with my own eyes how he had Lord Mordaunt at his 
mercy and could have killed him fairly. He spared him then, 
in hot blood. Can you think he would slaughter him in cold? 
If you do not know him better than to think so,I do. Pray, 
my Lord, listen to him, for he speaks nothing but the truth.” 

Esther in her excitement had forgotten her horror of the dead 
man, and had actually fallen on her knees at Lord Peter- 
borough’s side and taken hold of him to enforce her plea. He 
turned his head and looked at Francis, and his face softened. 

“T will believe you, child,” he said gravely ; “’twould give 
me too much pain to do otherwise. No—that deed is not 
yours, but have you no guess who is the assassin ?” 

Francis kissed the hand that Lord Peterborough stretched out 
to him, and mournfully shook his head. He then repeated in 
greater detail the story that Esther had before told, of the 
assault on himself and the fight with Lord Mordaunt. When 
Francis had finished : 

“T trust this day’s work: may not cost me yet another son,” 
said Lord Peterborough. “ But it seems but too likely that when 
the servants yonder luckless boy employed against you find he 
is dead, they will accuse you. Since the Duke of Hamilton’s 
death the magistrates have been waiting to make an example 
of some gentleman who has been unlucky enough to kill his 
adversary, and has not too powerful friends at his back. And, 
alas! child, with what decency could I publicly protect you in 
this matter ?—Besides, if it be enquired into, we cannot pass it 
off as a duel, it having happened without witnesses except this 
lady—especially the wound being as it is.” 

All this and more had passed through Francis’ mind in the 
short interval that had elapsed between his finding the body and 
the arrival of Peterborough and Esther. 

“Tf you'll but believe me innocent, my Lord,” he replied, “ I'll 
bear the rest. But what had I best do?” 

Peterborough thought a minute. 

“Go home with Miss Vanhomrigh; my people will have no 
clue to your whereabouts. If it appears that I cannot hush the 
matter up, then I will so contrive it that you leave England this 
night.” 

Calling Adriano in Italian to bind up and conceal the dead 
man’s wound as much as was ‘practicable, Peterborough drew 
Francis away in the direction of Tuthill Fields. When they got 
out into the fields, they found that the rain was finer than when 
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it first began to fall, but thicker and more penetrating. It was 
not possible to see very far, and there was no one in sight when 
they reached the hackney coach. Lord Peterborough himself 
gave the orders to the coachman, lest he should look at Francis 
too closely, and with a consoling observation to the effect that 
Adriano could not speak English comprehensibly and could 
hold his tongue in Italian, he sent Esther and Francis rolling off 
to St. James’ Street. 

About half-past eight o’clock in the evening Lord Peter- 
borough arrived there himself, wrapped in a great frieze Joseph 
and wearing a hat and wig as unlike his usual ones as possible. 
He was carrying a few necessaries for Francis with his own hands, 
not choosing to be followed to the house even by Adriano. He 
told them that of the two servants employed to beat Francis 
one, a negro slave, had taken the opportunity to run away, and 
his Lordship thought it more prudent under the circumstances 
to bear the Joss than to advertise for him, especially if Miss 
Vanhomrigh thought it probable he had recognized her. The 
groom had stated that he would not know the lady again who 
had so suddenly interfered in Francis’ favour, but was positive 
he would know the young man himself, and that there was no 
doubt ’twas he had killed Lord Mordaunt, whether by accident 
or by intention. A footman, who had been standing under the 
grand staircase when Mordaunt passed down it from Lord 
Peterborough’s apartments, although he had not heard all that 
Francis had then said to Mordaunt, had distinctly caught the 
words—“ I'll kill you if I can,” pronounced, as he affirmed, in a 
very threatening manner. Moreover in spite of Adriano’s 
careful bandaging, it was rumoured in the household that 
Mordaunt’s death-wound was not such as could possibly have 
been given in the course of an honourable encounter. It 
was plain there had been foul play. Lord Peterborough was 
now sure that Francis must leave England at once and for a 
long time, if not for ever. He gave him the choice between 
sailing that night for France, where he might wait for the return 
of James III. or take service in a foreign army, or getting on 
board a ship in which Peterborough had a share, which was sailing 
before morning for the American Plantations. The captain was 
an old and tried adherent of Peterborough’s, and his Lordship 
had an estate in the American Colonies, or Plantations, as they 
were still called. There he believed that he could very hand- 
somely provide for Francis, whom he desired to pass under the 
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name of Mordaunt, and himself reap some benefit from his 
presence there. Yet Lord Peterborough was very loth to part 
with him. The young man had but a few minutes in which to 
decide his future, and somewhat to his Lordship’s surprise he 
chose America. For though he was a soldier he was some- 
thing else besides, and if he could not serve in the English 
army, he would not serve in another. Perhaps a soldier's life 
had not proved so satisfactory as he had expected, perhaps he 
had seen something of adventurers serving in foreign armies, 
and after his critical manner thought meanly both of them and 
of their career. As to James III., though his loyalty and 
gratitude to Lord Peterborough made him willing, as he would 
have said, to act as special messenger to the devil for that 
nobleman, if so desired, he would have been sorry and surprised 
to see the return of the injured Monarch. He had been used to 
keep the festival of the Battle of the Boyne as a schoolboy, and 
even if he had been disposed to turn Jacobite afterwards, his 
late visit to St. Germains would have sent him back to the 
principles of his youth. But it must be admitted that before 
deciding, he asked his Lordship if there was not sometimes 
soldiering to be done out in the Plantations, and hearing that the 
Indians and the French were often very troublesome, made up 
his mind to go there; yet without any eagerness, for he was 
greatly depressed both at the part he had innocently taken in 
the death of Lord Peterborough’s heir, and at his own sudden 
and indefinite banishment from England. He would gladly 
have stayed awhile, not merely for his own sake, but because he 
perceived from what Essie told him that the Vanhomrigh ladies 
were socially and pecuniarily in straits, and that if he could not 
materially help them, his presence would be a comfort and 
relief to them, especially to her. She had tried to dissuade him 
from seeing Mrs. Vanhomrigh, declaring that her mother was 
not well enough to hear the story of his encounter with 
Mordaunt or its cause, and could not safely be trusted with a 
secret. But he insisted upon it that he could not be in Cousin 
Vanhomrigh’s house without seeing her, and made her promise 
with some pride to maintain secrecy on the subject of his visit, 
because he was in town on a political mission. It perhaps 
somewhat reconciled him to leaving England to learn that Swift 
was there, and frequenting the family as usual, though in the 
country for the moment. Mrs. Vanhomrigh knew fifty good 
reasons why the Dean had so long postponed formally pro- 
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posing for the hand of Esther, and could almost fix the exact 
date when he would do so. Francis, who had heard all this of 
old, put no particular faith in it, but he knew that if things were 
still in the same position as before he would have to content 
himself with taking a subordinate place in Essie’s regard, and 
suffer again the old repressed hatred of the Doctor ; a hatred 
which was partly jealousy and partly a natural aversion which 
he would have felt under any circumstances. He had found it 
distinctly pleasanter to be far away, and too fully interested and 
occupied to be very sensible of his own loves and hates. Yet 
for a little while he might have been happy with them, his 
oldest, almost his only friends in the world, and serviceable to 
them, had it not been for his misadventure of that morning. 

The three, Peterborough, Esther and Francis, were mostly 
silent as they walked along the deserted dripping Mall in the 
dusk of the summer evening in the direction of Westminster 
stairs. At the top of the stairs was a bench where a number 
of watermen sat, some dozing, some smoking and some 
playing cards by the light of a lantern ; villainous-looking men, 
mostly wearing loose blouses, the skirts of which hung down 
beneath their waistcoats, no coats, and caps on their unkempt 
locks. A fare on such an evening was a strange and welcome 
sight, and there was a commotion among them, some dozen men 
jumping up at once and shouting, “ Oars, Sir ?”—“ Sculls, your 
honour ?”—“ Sculls or oars, gentlemen?” Peterborough be- 
spoke a couple of oars, and while a dirty-looking and foul- 
mouthed waterman was hailing his boat and the comrade who 
shared it with him, Francis and Esther stood together on the 
bank. 

“It is very hard to lose you thus, Francis,” said she. “It 
was a wonderful comfort to me to see you this morning.” 

He sighed, and made no answer. 

“All this will pass over; Lord Peterborough is set on 
hushing it up. Meanwhile, you must write us how you do. 
I do not love to think you are going to so savage a country.” 

“T shall return,” he replied; “I will return. You have but 
to send for me when I can be of service, and I will certainly 
come. Mordaunt will soon be forgotten and I yet sooner.” 

“T trust it may be so,” shesaid. “In any case, dear generous 
cousin, we shall not forget you—nor cease to be sorry that you 
suffer through us, for it is through us,” 

“ No, Hess ; do not continue to say that,” he cried impatiently. 
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“’Tis a mere cursed trick of the jade Fortune. I care not— 
I will be even with her somehow, and you shall see me return.— 
That is, if you wish to see me.” 

“Come, child,” Peterborough called out ; “the oars are ready. 
Make your adieux as tenderly as you will, but briefly. I'll not 
count the kisses.” 

“My service to Cousin Vanhomrigh and Moll, and I trust 
they will soon be in health,” said Francis, and raised Esther’s 
hand to his lips. She kissed him hastily on the forehead, both 
gentlemen paused and made their bows to her at the top of the 
stairs, then by the flickering light of the boatman’s lantern, she 
saw Peterborough push Francis into the boat before him, throw 
money to a man who was holding the boat up to the landing- 
place with a hook, and sign to him to let go. In less thana 
minute the dark boat disappeared in the darker shadow of the 
bridge ; its lantern gleamed there for a moment, and was gone. 
Old Ann had followed the party at a little distance and now 
joined Esther, who went home to St. James’ Street as quickly 
as she could, oppressed with a sense of desertion, and very 
melancholy. 


(To be continued.) 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FOUR RUSSIANS. 


THE death of the Grand Duke Nicolas, brother of the late and 
uncle of the present Emperor of Russia, together with the fact 
that his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, is stricken down 
with a malady which affords no hope of his recovery, recalls to 
the public mind two distinguished men whose names are 
associated with the most prominent political and military events 
in Russia of recent years. This paper will be confined simply 
to a few personal reminiscences of these two men, and of two 
other eminent Russians, the one distinguished by his valour in 
the field, the other by his diplomatic notoriety. 

The elder of the two Grand Dukes, Constantin-Nicolatévitch, 
was born in 1827, and is consequently, at the present writing, 
sixty-four years of age. Chief among his various titles are those 
of Grand Admiral, Aide-de-Camp General and President of the 
Imperial Council. In these capacities he has rendered dis- 
tinguished services to his Government; but his unconcealed 
sympathies with the Liberal party, and especially with the people 
of Poland, created, on more than one occasion, a friction between 
the Grand Duke and his illustrious father. These, and other 
circumstances more or less known to the public, have rendered 
his political and private life not altogether a bed of roses. 

When I first knew him he was on a visit to his daughter at 
Athens, Queen Olga, and the impressions, then and subsequently, 
which he made upon me were those of a singularly well-informed 
mind, widely awake to the political and social movements of the 
world at large, and eagerly active in the pursuit of information 
from all with whom he came in contact. Free from the slightest 
shadow of hauteur; dignified, yet familiar, with all whom he 
cared to converse with; inquisitive, at times jocose; full of 
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information, and ready to impart it beyond the verge of strict 
diplomatic reticence, I always looked .forward to a meeting 
with His Highness, well assured that I should gain something 
from the interview beyond the empty banalities which generally 
form the subject of conversation between high personages and 
their inferiors in position. I also felt, that whether the interview 
was to be a mere exchange of daily compliments or the ex- 
pression of views upon current topics, I must keep my wits about 
me, so sudden and unexpectedly might be the question or the 
remark to which I was called upon to respond. 

As an example of this, His Highness on one occasion abruptly 
turned from the subject under discussion and asked where a 
certain vessel of the United States navy was then stationed. I 
could not at the moment answer the question, but promised to 
consult the last naval report and let him know. The vessel in 
question was not in the European squadron, and I had not heard 
of her movements for a long time. He was greatly surprised at 
my want of information on the subject, and declared that, with 
that one exception, he could name the whereabouts of every 
vessel in the American and European service. I ventured to put 
his statement to the test ; whereupon His Highness called off on 
his fingers vessel after vessel, their respective sizes, armaments 
and present stations, until, no longer incredulous, I cried, 
“enough.” He seemed equally conversant with matters totally 
disconnected with those under his especial charge, and at the 
mention of a name prominent in diplomacy or in letters would 
pronounce an acute criticism upon, or give an apt illustration of 
the individual named, as if he had made his characteristics a 
profound study. 

That a man of such diversified resources could turn with 
facility from the grave occupations of his official position to the 
childish amusements of life, when such diversions were appro- 
priate to the occasion, is not astonishing. I remember at a 
country picnic given by their Majesties to the members of the 
Court and diplomatic circle who were passing the summer at the 
Island of Corfu, the Grand Duke Constantin, leaving his official 
dignity to take care of itself at St. Petersburg, was the leading 
spirit in the romping games on that summer afternoon in a lovely 
and secluded spot a few miles from the town. He had a pleasant 
word and a quiet little joke for everybody, and when he engaged 
in a race or paid his penalty in a game of forfeits, one might have 
supposed him, from his dexterity and agility, to be one of the 
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youngest, instead of one of the oldest of the party. During a 
pause in the amusements, His Highness proposed to run up to 
the top of a steep little peak of rock in the vicinity to see the 
view, and called to the King, and myself who chanced to be near 
him, to follow. This we did, and in a few minutes we were upon 
the summit ; but, the space being too limited for three to stand 
at a time, we were obliged to cling to each other to maintain our 
equilibrium. “Never mind,” said the Grand Duke, “here we 
stand, the representatives of three nations, and from this eminence 
we can defy the world!” Scarcely were the words uttered than 
we illustrated the fallacy of “ambition’s boast,” for the foot of 
one of the party slipped, and the triple alliance came to an 
abrupt dissolution, the sawve gui peut movement backwards down 
the declivity being accentuated by the ludicrous attempts of each 
to save his dignity and his nose from falling on the slippery rock. 

His brother, the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaiévitch, presented 
a somewhat different type of character. Without the excitable 
and nervous temperament of Constantin, genial but grave in his 
deportment, soldierly in bearing, as befits the position he held, he 
inspired in his intercourse with others a feeling of deference and 
dignified regard. Born in 1831, he was four years the junior of 
his brother. His principal titles were General of Engineers, 
Aide-de-Camp, Inspector-General of the Army, and President of 
the Comité Supréme d’ Organisation. Of late years his name has 
come prominently forward as Commander-in-Chief during the 
Russo-Turkish war. 

It was at Constantinople in 1878 that, being engaged in the 
prosecution of an important matter of business with the Ottoman 
Government, it became necessary for me to have an interview 
with the Grand Duke. The Russo-Turkish war was over; the 
city of the Sultan lay weakened and humiliated at the feet of her 
great Northern conqueror, and the streets of Pera, the Christian 
quarter of the city, were gay with the uniforms of Russian officers, 
who enlivened the Grand Rue with their presence and enriched 
the shopkeepers at the bazaar in Stamboul with Russian roubles 
in exchange for bdric-d-brac, Turkish carpets, and Oriental 
embroideries. 120,000 Russian troops were encamped at San 
Stefano, a Turkish village an hour’s distance by rail from 
Stamboul, and the English fleet. “of observation,” despatched 
thither to prevent, if need be, the occupation of the capital by the 
Russian army, lay at anchor in Bessika Bay, at, relatively, the 
same distance from Stamboul as were the Russian troops, In 
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the Bosphorus, midway between the European and Asiatic shores, 
the Lavadia, a magnificent yacht floating the imperial flag of 
Russia, lay peacefully at her anchorage. On board of her was 
the Grand Duke Nicolas, then in command of the Russian army 
in Turkey. 

Ascertaining that H. I. H. generally lunched on board his 
yacht at noon, I proceeded thither in a caigue, an hour later, 
bearing a letter of introduction to him from Prince Labanoff, the 
Russian Ambassador. As I stepped on deck I thought I had 
never seen a more elegant specimen of the yacht class of naval 
architecture and appointments than the Lavadia presented. Every- 
thing, of course, was spick and span, from topmast to water’s edge, 
but the broad sweep of the main deck, the oiled and shining spars, 
the ivory-white panelling and the burnished brass mountings on 
cannon, capstan and railing, presented an ensemble which could 
not be well surpassed. The officer at the gangway stated that 
the lunch party were still at table, but that, the repast being 
over, he thought the Grand Duke would see me, and he took my 
letter and card to the cabin. Almost immediately he returned 
with a message from His Highness inviting me to join him at 
table. This I declined, with thanks, sending him word that, as 
my business was of a private character, I would be pleased to 
know when it would perfectly suit his convenience for me to call 
again. This was answered by the.Grand Duke in person who, 
greeting me with extreme cordiality, renewed his invitation to go 
down with him below, saying that no one but his staff officers 
were present and that we could converse at our ease. As I was 
disinclined to do so, he said :—“ All right ; let us sit down here, 
then,” namely on the raised edge of the poop deck, our feet 
resting on the deck below. “Here we shall be entirely un- 
interrupted,” he continued, “and I’ve nothing to do for an hour to 
come. I am always glad to see one of your countrymen. Now, 
what can I dofor you?” Then he ordered coffee and cigars and 
awaited my communication. 

This all looked very encouraging, but I was by no means sure 
that he would be inclined to afford me the information I desired ; 
first, because it related to the disposition of certain Turkish 
territory acquired by the Russians among the spoils of war, and 
which, not being fully determined upon, it might not be prudent 
to divulge ; and, secondly, because the business I had in hand 
concerned English interests, and it was hardly presumable that, 
under the then strained relations between the two countries, 
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Russia would care to show her hand until the political arrange- 
ments in view were fully matured. In this opinion,—so far as the 
Grand Duke's revelationis te myself were concerned,—I was 
altogether mistaken. With perfect frankness he answered my 
questions, fully and without reserve, simply making it a condition 
that until the arrangements were made public I would consider 
his communication as strictly confidential. When this matter 
was disposed of, I rose to leave, but at H. H.’s request, I remained 
for another half hour, the conversation drifting into matters con- 
cerning the late war and the present condition of political affairs. 
It would appear as if,—glad to be free for a few moments from 
the restraint of official routine, and the conventional intercourse 
imposed upon him by the foreign and uncongenial elements by 
which he was surrounded,—he welcomed the opportunity of a free 
and unrestrained conversation with one who was entirely in- 
dependent of political prejudices and international questions such 
as then formed the chief topic of interest, in Constantinople, from 
the Sultan’s palace to the booth of the humblest shopkeeper. 
He seemed annoyed that he was not receiving from the English 
colony at Pera that official attention which his position deserved, 
and especially at the cold shoulder turned to him by the British 
Ambassador. 

“Why does he not call upon me?” he asked, in an irritable 
tone. “Is Russia at war with England? Did we not enter upon 
this campaign only after every effort on the part of the Con- 
ference of the Powers failed to bring Turkey to accept a single 
proposition which would have averted it? It was perfectly well 
known that the folly and obstinacy of the Turks would result in 
war, and that not a single Power would come to her aid. We 
have conducted the warwith the greatest moderation and prudence, 
being careful not to wound the susceptibilities of England. Are 
we here with sinister intentions, or as a victorious army making 
peace on honourable terms ?” 

I asked him why he did not enter Stamboul and make his 
terms there ; he had the precedent of the Prussian occupation of 
Paris. 

“Oh, we had precedent enough,” he replied, “but it would 
have set all Europe in a blaze.” 

I asked the Grand Duke if it were true that but for the 
approach of the English fleet to Constantinople, the treaty of 
peace would have been made at Adrianople. 

“ Not a¢ Adrianople but near there, where the army halted. 
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When the news reached us of the approach of the fleet, we met 
this menace on the part of a friendly Power by advancing the 
troops ; and should have entered Stamboul, had not the fleet with- 
drawn, by arrangement, to its present position at Bessika Bay.” * 

I referred to the prevalent notion that Russia is aiming at the 
possession of Constantinople. His Highness smiled, and asked : 

“ Are the United States aiming at the possession of Cuba?” 

“No.” 

“ Would they willingly allow any other Power to hold it ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Very well; that is precisely our position with respect to 
Constantinople. While things remain as they are—save and 
excepting the closure of the Dardanelles to the passage of our 
naval vessels—a condition which no other nation similarly situated 
would endure, Russia is satisfied. If Constantinople is destined, 
like an over-ripe pear, to fall into somebody’s lap, both the 
geographical and physical conditions of Russia forbid that, in 
such an event, it should belong to any other Power. There is of 
course a party in Russia favourable to the acquisition of Con- 
stantinople, as in your slavery days there was a party anxious 
for the possession of Cuba, but it is not an influential party. 
Constantinople could not become the southern capital of Russia 
without causing an immense depreciation of values in the north ; 
a fact which the land and property owners there would view with 
the greatest alarm.” 

“ How about the claims of Greece to her ancient domain?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“ They are more sentimental than practical. Greece deserves, 
and will doubtless obtain in time, an extension of territory. We 
feel a good deal of sympathy with Greece, apart from the fact of 
the Greeks being our co-religionists.” 

I turned the conversation to India. 

“India? There is another popular fallacy, giving rise to the 
most absurd espionage on the part of England, and affording the 
opportunity from Members of Parliament down to newspaper 
scribblers, to indulge in speculations and in warnings as to the 
supposed aggressive movements of Russia in that direction. This 
causes a good deal of amusement to our people; but unfor- 
tunately it goes beyond this and excites retaliation—and so the 


* This statement was confirmed by two Russian Ambassadors—Ignatieff 
and Labanoff—and by General_Skobeleff, whom I separately questioned on 
the subject. 
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breach widens. India! What do we want of that enormous 
empire of Hindoos and Mussulmans, and which would require a 
standing army of Russians to keep them from revolt? No; our 
line of advance is in a different direction, and then only so far 
as our political interests demand it. The Russian Empire is 
large enough, and no English statesman, whose judgment is not 
blinded by prejudice, sincerely believes that Russian ambition 
seeks the acquisition of India.” 

When I took my leave of the Grand Duke it was with the 
conviction that his observations were honestly made, with no 
concealed purpose of their being repeated for political effect, 
and that they reflected the opinions of the governing classes 
in Russia. I have often conversed with leading Russians, 
introducing myself these topics, and have found similar views 
expressed in all quarters. 

Sitting at breakfast one morning in the Club House at Pera, I 
noticed at another table Mr. MacGavan, the well-known American 
newspaper correspondent, who had accompanied the Russian army 
through the campaign, and had achieved a high reputation for per- 
sonal valour as well as for remarkable ability as a graphic describer 
of events. His companion at table was a military officer in uniform, 
who, when I exchanged bows with MacGavan, turned towards him 
as if asking who I was. In a few moments both gentlemen rose, 
and, coming to my table, MacGavan presented me to General 
Skobeleff. He was a man I greatly desired to meet. The 
valour and splendid military renown of the hero of Plevna were in 
everybody’s mouth, and he possessed a personal magnetism that 
won for him the friendship of friend and foe alike. A thorough 
soldier, his face informed one at the first glance that he was open 
as the day in his sentiments and democratic in his instincts. As 
to the men under his command, it would be difficult to say 
whether military respect or personal love for their commander 
proved the stronger motive for their admiration of him. A strict 
disciplinarian in camp, he had a friendly word or grasp of the 
hand for each and all of them. He did not fa/k to his men of 
personal bravery, but he set soconspicuous an example of it in 
his own fearless exposure to danger, that his officers were more 
nervously anxious for his safety than for their own. 

A few days after, we met again by chance at the club house, 
and Skobeleff, being alone, insisted upon my breakfasting with 
him, and ordered two or three bottles of champagne. In vain I 
protested that at that early hour I never drank champagne, but 
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he would have it, and drank it like water, without the slightest 
perceptible effect. This is a Russian habit, and in Skobeleff’s 
case, I fear, led to excesses not altogether disconnected with his 
untimely death after his return to Russia. Like all his country- 
men whom I have known, he talked with the utmost freedom. 
On military and political affairs he gave his opinions without 
reserve, and censured certain high officials among his countrymen 
to an imprudent degree. But even his censorious remarks left the 
impression on my mind that he spoke from conviction and not 
from personal feeling. He pressed me to visit him in camp at 
San Stefano, and offered to send a mounted escort and horses to 
meet me on my arrival at the railway station. 

This honour I declined ; but I went down to see him in the 
course of the week, and was treated with great hospitality. I 
arrived in the afternoon, and just before nightfall he took me over 
the camp. The men were preparing their evening meal around 
huge smoking cauldrons ; others were lying about at ease on the 
turf or in the tents. At the General’s approach they started to 
their feet and stood at “salute,” motionless as statues. With a 
pleasant word to them, he passed on to show me the arrange- 
ments for the night. I expressed my surprise at the height of 
many of the men. 

“Oh, these are nothing,” he replied; “come this way,” and 
we advanced to a group of men sitting in a tent. These he 
called out by name—“ Strogenoff,” “ Polinoff,” and so on—to 
stand up; and a file of men stood before us, not one of whom 
was less than six feet two. The appearance of this vast camp of 
soldiers “ off duty,” lying, standing, sitting about in groups, some 
sleeping in the oddest attitudes, or stretched out on their backs, 
open-mouthed and. snoring, in their war-stained and weather- 
beaten uniforms, their sun-browned faces giving evidence of the 
toil and hardships of the campaign, was in some respects more 
impressive than when, a few days after this visit in the lurid light 
of the evening, I saw them in the blaze of noonday pass in review 
in all the perfection of thorough equipment and discipline. 

The last communication I had with Skobeleff was a note in 
Paris, regretting that he could not dine with me as he had been 
suddenly summoned to St. Petersburg. On his arrival he was 
called to account for his “imprudent if not dangerous pro-Slavic 
speeches ” at public assemblies. Skobeleff was of so frank and 
honest a nature; so utterly indifferent to public opinion, and 
imbued with so keen a sense of the claims of humanity in their 
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widest significance, that he scorned the restraints of diplomatic 
reticence. What he felt to be a private or public injustice to 
others, cost what the avowal might to himself, he felt bound to 
declare and denounce. 

There is a good deal of mystery concerning his death. It has 
been attributed to natural causes, but Madame Adam, the well- 
known French /ewuilletoniste, in her monograph of Skobeleff 
declares that there exists evidence to prove that he was garotted 
by German enemies. 

The most notable diplomatist during my sojourn at Constan- 
tinople was General Count Ignatieff, a man of surprising acuteness 
‘ of mind, a keen observer of events before and behind the political 
curtain, and who concealed his wonderful sagacity under an open 
frankness of speech which led to the universal opinion that he 
was totally unreliable for any statement he made on political 
affairs. The opinion generally held was that what he said might 
be perfectly true or utterly false, certainly the latter if it related 
to any matter in which Russia was practically concerned. The 
consequence was, that the gravest blunders were frequently made 
by those who acted on this principle. Ignatieff was perfectly 
aware of the reputation he bore in this respect, and pretended to 
be excessively amused at it. He always asserted that he had no 
secrets, and was as candid and out-spoken as a child. “ My fault 
is,” he once said to me, “that I speak Zo plainly, and my 
excellent colleagues do not like it and so do not believe it. But 
the Turks believe me and know that I tell them the truth.” 

Ignatieff was so wonderfully in advance of his colleagues in 
obtaining “State secrets” at the Sublime Porte, and profiting 
therefrom, that he excited no little jealousy in political circles. 
He was never, I believe, caught napping but once, and then the 
whole diplomatic body, as well as the public at large, were in the 
same oblivious condition. That was when the populations of 
Stamboul and Pera were suddenly aroused one morning at day- 
break by the firing of signal-guns in front of the Sultan’s palace 
at Dolma-Baghtchi, announcing the fact to the world at large 
that, during the night, Abdul Aziz had been deposed by the 
Grand Vizir and his ministers, and Prince Murad enthroned in 
his place. So cleverly and expeditiously had the conspirators 
carried out and consummated the plot, that none were more 
profoundly astonished and mystified at this grand political coup 
than the Foreign Ambassadors, from whom all knowledge of the 
design had been dexterously concealed. 
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Being on excellent personal terms with the Russian Ambas- 
sador, and outside the circle of diplomatic intrigue, I was often 
indebted to him for very early and sometimes very interesting 
information. One day, as I was passing by the gate of the 
Embassy, I met Ignatieff coming out. 

“What do you think,” he asked, “of the condition of the 
Turkish finances ?” 

“ As bad as can be,” I replied. 

“No; they can be worse. Come in, and I will explain.” 

Taking me into his sanctum, he sat down at his writing-table, 
and with pencil and paper proceeded to prove by figures that the 
treasury could not possibly provide for the overdue payments to 
the army, navy, and civil service, letting alone the interest on the 
foreign debt. Assuming the revenue to be sixteen million of 
Turkish pounds and the indebtedness to be twenty-six million, 
he asked how the deficiency was to be made up. I reminded 
His Excellency that this was an old story, and that the depleted 
condition of the treasury was the normal state of affairs, but that, 
by hook or by crook, the Government at the eleventh hour had 
always been able to tide over its embarrassments by a recourse 
to temporary loans. 

“From whom?” he asked. “England has been duped long 
enough, and will not lend another shilling, and there is not a 
security left to obtain a loan upon from Jew or Greek in 
Constantinople. Do you know what will happen? The Turks 
will repudiate the next six months’ interest on the foreign bonded 
debt.” 

The impressive tone in which he made this announcement 
inclined me to believe that it was not a calculation on paper upon 
which he founded this alarming prophecy, and that he knew more 
than he chose to reveal. I asked if he were stating an opinion or 
a fact. 

“Tt is my opinion,” he answered, “ but you will find that I am 
right.” 

I then asked if I might communicate his opinion to others. 

“To any one you choose; but I tell you beforehand that 
nobody will believe me.” 

And nobody did. Of the two individuals to whom I thought 
the matter worth repeating, one, an ambassador, expressed 
surprise that I should attach any importance to information from 
such a source ; the other, a prominent banker who negotiated an 
enormous amount of Turkish bonds, laughed in derision, and 
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remarked that my informant’s chief characteristic was mendacity. - 
“As to the bonded interest, it would be punctually paid, as it 
always had been and always would be.” 

In less than the time mentioned by Ignatieff, the Government 
declared its inability to pay the semi-annual interest, and down 
went the market value of all Turkish “ securities.” 

“What did I tell you?” said Ignatieff, pulling up his horse as 
I met him on the road between Therapia and Buyukdera. “Was 
I not right? Now I will teil you another thing. They will not 
pay the other half! You will see—you will see!” and off rode 
the Ambassador, chuckling with satisfaction at the success of his 
prophecy, or the discomfiture of the bondholders, or both. 

I informed my two incredulous friends of this second “ opinion ” 
of the astute diplomatist, but they indignantly refused to believe 
in the “other half.’ They had come to the conclusion that 
Ignatieff himself had persuaded the Government to this suicidal 
course in order to give another shake to the rickety throne of 
the Sultan, and that he was probably speculating in the funds. 
As to the crisis, they believed it would be temporary, and that 
the public credit would soon be restored. 

In due time the repudiation—for such it amounted to—of the 
second half-year’s interest followed, and down to lower depths 
than ever went the Turkish bonds. The blind belief in the good 
faith of the Government was never more rudely dispelled, nor the 
ignorance of credulous bondholders more severely exposed. To 
use the words of a certain Turkish Pasha, who was discussing 
with me the situation of affairs—one of the few who spoke 
English and who had acquired in England some practical 
acquaintance with the principles of political economy—‘“ The 
Turks have sucked the English orange dry, and have thrown the 
skin in their faces.” 

Many anecdotes of General Ignatieff’s cunning in diplomacy 
were current in Constantinople. I am not sure that I did not 
have the following from his own lips. The late Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, if not absolutely mad was sufficiently eccentric to cause 
constant irritation, not only to his ministers but tothe Foreign 
Ambassadors. At one time he refused absolutely to grant an 
audience to any of the members of the diplomatic body, and this 
at a time when many of them, including the Russian 
Ambassador, were waiting anxiously for interviews. Ignatieff 
ascertained that, under the plea of official occupation, the Sultan 
was spending the greater part of his time in cock-fighting, an 
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amusement which he greatly relished. He further ascertained 
that His Imperial Majesty was in want of fresh birds to supply 
the places of those killed in fight. Thereupon Ignatieff procured 
a fine-looking white fowl of the farmyard species, had it trimmed 
and spurred to resemble a game-cock, and sent it in a richly- 
decorated cage to the Sultan, with the respectful compliments of 
the Russian Ambassador. The ruse was successful. His Majesty, 
who at first was delighted with the gift, soon sent for the 
Ambassador to present himself at the palace, and explain, if he 
could, why the bird had no fight in him. Ignatieff went, and in 
the presence of the Sultan examined the bird, and with, of course, 
immense astonishment and regret, acknowledged that it was quite 
unable to cope with His Majesty’s superior gamecocks. A con- 
ference followed on the subject of gamecocks in general and this 
one in particular, and when the diplomatist had succeeded in 
drawing the Sultan into a conversational mood, he adroitly intro- 
duced the political matter he had so long awaited an opportunity 
to bring before His Majesty. Ignatieff returned to his embassy 
triumphant over his colleagues, who were left out in the cold. 

This reference to the late Sultan Abdul Aziz recalls an 
amusing incident, with which I will close these off-hand recollec- 
tions. During a “Grand Council” of ministers at the Sublime 
Porte, and in the midst of the discussion on a subject of vital 
importance, a mounted messenger from the palace arrived, 
bearing an imperial order to the Grand Vizir to wait upon His 
Majesty without an instant’s delay. The council broke up, and 
the Grand Vizir proceeded to the palace in hot haste. There he 
was informed that the Sultan was in the garden impatiently 
awaiting his arrival. As he entered, he saw His Majesty 
standing with a few attendants intently watching a fight be- 
tween two gamecocks. The Grand Vizir, following the custom 
of all Turkish subjects when approaching the august presence, 
stopped at a respectful distance and commenced the series of 
salaams with downcast eyes and shrinking attitude appropriate to 
the occasion. 

“Never mind that now,” exclaimed His Majesty excitedly, 
“but come here directly. Look—see—what did I tell you? Did 
I not say that Acmet”—pointing to one of the cocks—“would 
whip Assam? Look, he is doing it!” 

And this was what, and all, the Sultan had to communicate to 
his Grand Vizir. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN. 
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A WINTER JAUNT TO NORWAY. 
BY MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
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Norway in winter! Yes, Norway in winter. Norway covered © 
with snow and ice; its rivers, fjords, waterfalls and lakes all 
frozen; its mountains cloaked with purest snow; its people 
swathed in fur. 

When securing our tickets for this distant land, the clerk 
laughed at the idea of two ladies going at all, as none but 
commercial travellers ever ventured there between October 
and May. 

Nothing daunted, we (my sister and I) paid our money and 
left the office with the repeated assurance from the clerk that the 
Kiel-Korsér route was re-opened after the long-continued ice- 
block. 

Arrived at Victoria, our luggage safely registered (for the 
small sum of fourpence, the whole journey to Christiania, a 
distance of about 1300 miles), we had taken our seats in a first- 
class carriage and were quietly chatting, when two men suddenly 
arrived, almost breathless, at the door. 

“Are you the ladies who have registered for Christiania ?” 
enquired the strange men. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“T’m very sorry, madam, but we have just received news not 
to book you through.” 

Was this a case of mistaken identity? Were they detectives, 
or what? 

“Why not ?” I enquired. 

“Because it is wired that Kiel is again closed by ice, he 
replied. 

We breathed again. It was all right, and yet it was all wrong. 
What were we to do? Risk being turned back from Kiel we 
certainly would not, so out of the train we jumped, and just 
succeeded in securing our luggage before the Flushing mail left 
the platform: 
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In calmer moments we learnt that a wire had been received by 
the railway officials not to book further than Hamburg, and, as 
they imagined ice must be the cause, they thought it right to let 
us know. 

Before leaving the station we telegraphed to friends in 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Christiania, with the result that the 
following morning we received three wires to say the route, after 
all, was open, so we started that night. 

Few English people are aware of the dangers and difficulties ex- 
perienced by the boats that traverse the Baltic during the winter. 

For nearly a month the great German naval station of Kiel 
had been so completely ice bound, that no vessel had been able 
to enter or leave its harbour ; but the moment the milder weather 
set in, an artificial passage had been made in the ice by the 
explosive aid of dynamite. 

Making this passage-way through the ice had cost the town of 
Kiel nearly 10,000 marks, although the work had been done by 
a regiment of marines under the superintendence of their own 
officers.. A series of small wooden buckets were filled with a 
certain amount of the explosive, and then placed in a straight 
line on the ice, at intervals of about 300 feet. All were connected 
by a metallic wire, when a single electric spark was sufficient to 
explode them, and what had been a solid sheet of ice was in a 
moment rent asunder. Once the passage was completed—a 
matter of some days’ work—ice-breakers were continually em- 
ployed up and down the channel to keep it open. 

Kiel is not likely soon to forget the severity of the winter of 
1890-91. 

Like all the Baltic boats, those running between Kiel and 
Korsér in winter are specially built to encounter ice, and con- 
sequently are not beautiful in shape or large in size, though 
admirably suited for the purpose. 

We were terribly late in starting from Kiel, for the parcel-post 
had been so long interrupted (over a month), there were an 
unusually large number of packets. This was only the second 
day, the boat was able to cross. The parcels were quite a sight. 
They filled the hold, they covered the deck—they were every- 
where. There were parcels of every shape, and every size. 

At last they were all arranged on board, and a curious cracked 
old bell warned us we were really off on our adventurous 
voyage. 

The whole arm of the sea had been one frozen mass, right 
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down the middle of which there was now a channel. Although 
this passage itself was fairly open, on either side a field of ice 
still remained, over which we could have walked or driven to the 
shore. Crack, crack, crack went the floating masses of ice on 
every side as the ship ploughed’ its way through them. The 
cracking sound was exactly like the breaking of china, though of 
course much louder. It was beautiful to watch the wash from 
the steamer ; oftentimes the blocks of ice were quite raised from 
the water, and balanced for a moment in the air, only to return 
with a plunge beneath the surface of the water, and rise again in 
a moment to join the vast floating mass. 

We passed a lighthouse surrounded by acres of ice, and the 
lighthouse men were pulling their boat as if it were a sledge over 
the frozen mass, gaily singing the while. All were well pro- 
tected from the cold, wearing not only fur caps, but huge fur 
collars, which completely covered their ears. 

Gradually we emerged from the floating ice and sped along 
briskly through the open sea. Every one went to lunch, and we. 
were quietly enjoying a fairly well-served meal, when, with a 
terrific bang and crash, the whole ship quivered from stem to 
stern under the effects of a collision, What could it be? Of 
course there was an immediate rush on deck. Then the mystery 
was explained, for, lo and behold! we had run into, and were 
entirely surrounded by a floe of unbroken ice. Imagine the 
sudden disappearance of the whole sea, and nothing but solid ice 
left in its stead! 

That such an encounter had not been expected we soon 
learned, and that it was a moment of some peril we soon saw, 
from the anxious faces of the four men on the bridge, who 
incessantly used their glasses in the hope of discovering an 
opening through which we might steer with safety. 

So extensive was this ice-field, reaching as far as the eye could 
see, it seemed as if it would be impossible to penetrate it. The 
steamer was coated with metal, and her bow was so arranged 
with a curious upturned knife that, as she “skated” on to the ice, 
if one might use such a term, she broke the frozen mass. These 
huge broken masses, often thirty or forty feet big and two or 
three feet deep, rose up on either side of her like veritable walls, 
and as she passed on, closed in behind her again, until we saw no 
sea, nothing but ice, ice, ice on every side. Our ship literally 
trembled in the process, while the sound of the cracking mass 
was quite bewildering. 
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We stopped, reversed engines, and plunged into the ice again. 
The sensation was extraordinary ; but where the frozen mass 
was very thick, this proved the only way of making any 
impression on it. This process was often repeated, and so 
successfully, that in about two hours and a half we had crossed 
the ice floe, and were in fairly clear water again. 

It was indeed a novel experience, although a somewhat 
anxious one ; but all new experiences are worth living, although 
not necessarily worth repeating. 

It was a bitterly cold foggy morning as we steamed into the 
Christiania Station. We were met by our brother, Dr. Vaughan 
Harley, and his friend, Professor Dr. Torup, who had come to 
the station at 6 A.M. to bid us a kindly welcome to the 
Norwegian capital. 

The luggage was soon passed by a very polite, fur-coated, and 
fur-capped Custom-house officer, and-we turned to the street to 
find a cab. 

“A cab!” laughed the Professor. “We have no such things 
in winter ; we only have sleighs.” 

Verily, we might have been in the Arctic regions. The whole 
square was white with snow, the roofs of the houses and the sills 
of the windows were cushioned with snow. Before us were some 
half-dozen quaint little sleighs, with their horses bedecked with 
prettily tingling bells. 

Into one I stepped ; but it was so low, I felt as if I was sitting 
on the ground itself. The little thing only held two people, 
behind which on a low ledge a portmanteau was fixed, the 
Norwegian driver standing or sitting mysteriously on the top of 
it. This driver wore a thick fur coat, fastened at the waist by a 
leather strap. His. collar was not turned up; but he wore a deep 
fur cap right over his ears. 

The horse’s tail was level with our faces. The animal wore 
very little harness and no traces, the shafts sufficing to hold him 
to the sledge. His girth was bedecked with bells, and very 
quaintly they tingled as we sped, otherwise noiselessly, over 


’ the hard frozen snow through the crisp morning air. The reins 


were of blue woven thread, and passed between us to the driver. 

The Norwegians have a very curious way of getting their 
horses to go slower by merely whistling to them. The horse 
obeys immediately. When it is wanted to stop altogether, the 
driver says “ Bur-r-r,” and the little beast immediately stands still. 
So well are they trained, they really do not require reins at all, 
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for they obey word of mouth implicitly ; and they have another 
virtue, they never stumble. 

After seventy-two hours’ journey by sea and land, we were 
glad of a day’s rest before exploring Christiania or its vicinity. 

Through fairyland indeed was our first drive, to Oscar’s Hall. 
The ground was covered a yard deep in snow; the trees were 
besprinkled with the glistening drops of hoar-frost; the sky 
above was clear and blue ; not a sound rent the air but the tingle 
of our sleigh bells. What a scene! No mind can conjure up 
the beauty of a Norwegian fjord in its winter garb on a perfect 
day. 

The Christiania fjord is seventy miles long, and, except for 
the passage way kept for the steamers, the whole of it was 
frozen. As we drove along the border of the fjord crossing over 
one of its frozen arms, we saw children skating at tremendous 
speed, while their elders crossed and re-crossed the ice with their 
sledges covered with market goods. 

Could this really be ice with salt water underneath? Yes it 
was, and of such a firm nature, that a horse race and trotting 
match were actually going on at the moment. A proper course 
had been portioned off, and there the horses were racing on ice 
instead of on turf—there were the spectators in their sledges, 
instead of their carriages. There were ladies enveloped in furs, 
instead of in muslins ; the only similarity to an English race 
meeting being in the excitement of the spectators. 

The horses are so accustomed to the ice, they run just as well 
on a glacial surface as upon a road ; but then they are shod for 
the purpose, the shoes being actually made with nails or prongs 
fixed into them; but even that would not keep the little beasts 
on their feet, were they not accustomed to it. 

Going down a hilly ice-road we several times noticed the 
horses crossing their feet in a most curious manner ; that they do 
so because they feel it safer is understood, from the fact that the 
moment they come to a level or a snowy road they quietly trot 
along again. The Norwegian horses are much larger than the 
Icelandic ponies; but their powers of endurance and their . 
wondrous cat-like agility and sure-footedness are much the 
same. An instance of adaptability to necessity. 

All landscapes are improved by snow in fine weather with one 
exception, and that is-water. All the lovely depths of colouring 
in the moving water of a lake or river are lost when covered 
with snow and ice; the absolute flatness of frozen water is 
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very monotonous. On the other hand, a frozen waterfall far 
exceeds the beauty of a watery one. We enjoyed the spectacle 
of seeing Hénefos, a frozen mass, during our stay in Norway, 
and it was lovely. A series of ice caves, through which the sun 
shone brilliantly, and the ice had formed itself into fantastic 
shapes of stalactites and stalagmites, and the colouring was like 
the colouring of a glacier. Hénefos is a wide fall, and as we 
walked across it, we tried to imagine the unutterable magnificence 
of frozen Niagara, when this fall looked so very beautiful. 

As we re-entered the town, the peasants were returning home. 
The milk cans were being jingled on the sleighs. The beer-bottles 
standing in their baskets on long, low sleighs, were being driven 
by old men with thick comforters, or old women with their heads 
enveloped in shawls. The night air blew cold and sharp. 

As we passed through the market, the old people were packing 
up. Both men and women were enjoying a few whiffs of a pipe 

‘prior to starting home. Many of them looked about a hundred 
years old, their skins were so dried up, and so lined with wrinkles. 
The old market women always use fur muffs, after selling their fish, 
and with their hands still covered with silver scales, they return 
them to the warmth of their muffs, regardless of consequences. 
Both men and women wear fur-lined boots and shoes, those who 
are able to afford it preferring the “ fin-sko,” which are made 
from the fur taken from the head of the reindeer. The fur is 
outside, and is really very pretty. It is grey or white, and the 
better fin-sko worn by ladies and gentlemen are stitched with 
red and fastened with strings or tassels at the ankle or knee, 
according to the length of the boot. They are beautifully warm, 
outside other boots, and keep one from falling on slippery 
roads. Without them, the Norwegians themselves often slip 
in the street, and foreigners can hardly keep their feet at all. 

Near our hotel was a beautiful snow man. More properly 
speaking it was a colossal woman, seated in a snow chair with 
a snow baby in her arms. The figure was entirely composed 
of frozen snow. It had stood for many weeks, and was the work 
of a sculptor who had made it on purpose to collect pence for 
the hospital. Quite a fair sum of money was dropped into the 
collecting box at the feet of this curious specimen of sculpture. 

Snow and ice will accomplish wonderful things. There had 
just been a bazaar held at the back of the Tivoli, in a palace of 
ice. The huge blocks of ice still remained although the roof had 
fallen in ; but we were still able to see what a wonderful structure 
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it had been. It was composed of neatly cut blocks of ice about 
two feet thick, one on the top of another, and cemented together 
by Nature’s frost. The roof had been made of a net, on which 
water had been poured. It had frozen after each wetting, until 
it hung down, one glistering mass of icicles. 

The Norwegian snow and ice of mid-winter is surprising to 
any one accustomed to the English climate. This very snow and 
ice is what makes Norway and its customs so particularly interest- 
ing to a stranger. Of course the cold is very intense, the 
thermometer never rising above freezing-point for months, and 
often standing at zero ; but at the same time the atmosphere is 
so wonderfully dry, the cold is not nearly so noticeable out of 
doors, and indoors the houses are kept very warm. 

In winter all the vehicles are sledges—the carriages, cabs, 
carts, and even the perambulators are on runners. Outside the 
town, where the road is not trodden hard, it is impossible to 
walk without the snow-shoes of the country. These are called 
“ ski,” pronounced “ she,” and are peculiar to Scandinavia. Ski are 
long wooden planks, measuring nearly nine feet for a fully grown 
man. They are three-quarters of an inch thick, and about four 
inches wide, slightly raised at the toes, and pointed off like the 
shoes of Chaucer’s day. The wood for ski is not sawn, but 
split with the grain, so that they never break, and can bear a 
tremendous strain. 

For four or five months of the year the ground is entirely 
covered with snow, and were it not for ski the natives living 
outside towns would see absolutely nothing of one another, for in 
many parts there are no roads or tracks, and walking over snow 
is impossible while sinking to the arm-pits at every step. Thus 
it will be seen that ski are not only an amusement, but an 
absolute necessity. The postman carries the letters on ski. 
The farmer visits his friends on ski. The children go to school 
on ski, Everything is done on ski, in fact, and outside the 
poorest cottage the snow-shoes of the family are stuck up in the 
snow, which has been swept or dug back with wooden spades 








‘from the entrance door. There they stand—the father’s, 


mother’s, servant’s, children’s ski all in rows, for without them no 
one could leave the house. 

Under these circumstances it is not extraordinary that the 
people become very proficient on their snow-shoes ; they can go 
up hill or glide down a mountain on them, besides being able to 
stop themselves suddenly from going over a precipice, and even to 
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jump a ravine. Every valley has a ski club, and every club 
holds “ meetings” to encourage proficiency in the art. 

Once a year the Scandinavians come to Christiania to compete 
for the ski championship, an event as important to them as our 
Derby is to us. Sunday, the 7th of February, was the day chosen 
this year for this national contest. Although the Norwegians 
are Lutherans, and shut their shops on Sundays, once they have 
been to church they give themselves up to amusement, attend 
concerts or the theatre, dine out and visit friends, and make the 
Sunday a general day of rejoicing. 

Christiania contains about 150,000 inhabitants, and, judging by 
the crowd, they must nearly all have been witnesses of the Ski 
Competition. The ground or hill where it takes place is about 
two miles from the town, and the whole way to the course was 
one continuous line of sledges, from the King’s to the poorest 
peasants’, and there were pedestrians and men and women on 
ski. The latter dressed in the grey uniform of the sport, and 
wearing fin-sko like American-Indian moccasins. 

The mountain chosen for the competition was very steep, and 
round its base seats were arranged in the shape of an enormous 
horseshoe, for the accommodation of the members of the Univer- 
sity, and Clubs with their friends. Outside this circle were the 
sledges and the public generally. Half-way down the hill, which 
was thickly covered with snow, a wooden dais had been erected. 
It stood about twelve feet high ; but as it was built on the side 
of a steep hill, its front ledge gave the opportunity of a leap from 
sixty to seventy feet. The dais itself was covered with snow, 
and each side was ornamented with draperies of the national flag, 
which was also liberally arranged around the course, flying from 
clusters and quaint designs of ski. 

There were eighty-seven competitors, each one being the 
chosen representative of his own distant club, These com- 
petitors were divided into two classes, the first for men over 
twenty years, and the second below that age. Each man wore a 
large number on his breast, and those who were lucky enough to 
have gained medals before, of course wore their decorations. 

The first man fixed his ski securely to his feet. .A strap 
fastened over the toes, and another strap went from this one 
round the heel. This second one is really a long loop, and 
enables the foot, or rather heel, to have play ; the toe is thereby 
the only part fixed down flat to the ski. 

All was now ready ; every one was breathless with excitement ; 
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and well they might be, for this jumping is one of the most 
exciting athletic feats imaginable. 

Starting from the top of the hill, “number one” glided down 
its steep face, the pace increasing as he went ; on to the dais he 
rushed madly, and, pulling himself up into a kind of ball, as if he 
were almost sitting on the ski, he vaulted into the air, landing on 
his feet about seventy-five feet below, to slide down to the 
bottom, and with a sudden sharp turn of his ski, stop himself 
before rushing into the reserved seats, a catastrophe which at one 
moment seemed imminent. 

A jump of seventy-five feet from a height is no trifle ; but 
when two wooden planks, nine feet long and some pounds in 
weight, are fixed to the wearer's feet, it is a marvellous per- 
formance, and shows the practice and pluck these men must have, 
ever to accomplish. Of course snow is soft, or they would kill 
themselves. The majority landed on their feet ; but many of 
them sustained horrible falls, getting so mixed up with their ski 
that for the moment they were unable to extricate themselves. 
None were seriously hurt, although one or two were a little 
sprained. The winner jumped seventy-eight feet, for which he 
was rewarded with a cup and purse. 

This Norwegian Derby is certainly most exciting, and the 
men are so proficient it cannot really be called dangerous. One 
cannot help feeling the greatest admiration for the wonderful 
skill displayed, at the same time realizing the enormous 
advantages such skill gives to men who live half their lives in the 
mountains of such a snowy land. 

A Norwegian dinner party differs somewhat from our own; 
therefore I must describe one, and choose a very pleasant one 
given by Professor Heiberg of Christiania for our benefit. 

The hour for such entertainments is about four o'clock ; but, 
curiously enough, the old term “ mid-dag,” is still retained, 
although that hour has long since been superseded. 

Every one lives in a flat, the same as in Germany, and the 
arrangements of the rooms opening out of one another, the stove 
in the corner, and the sofa of honour, with its table before it, 
spread with a cloth of “hand-arbeit,” continually remind one of a 
German home. 

Just inside the glass doors of the hall at Professor Heiberg’s 
was a kind of small vestibule, where both ladies and gentlemen 
left their hats and cloaks. The gentlemen wore evening dress ; 
but the ladies merely donned afternoon toilet. One and all, 
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however, had either worn goloshes or fin-sko (the reindeer-skin 
boots), and one and all left these outer boots in the hall before 
entering the room. 

At the door we were met by the Professor's sister, who kindly 
bade us welcome, and then introduced us to every one in the 
room, while we stood and bowed to each in turn. 

Every one could speak German, English, or French, and as we 
were not Norwegian scholars, all the conversation during dinner 
was carried on in these languages. The Scandinavians are 
certainly great linguists. Among the Professors and artists, 
German is spoken very fluently, many of them having studied for 
years in that country. 

Perhaps on the whole we spoke mostly German during our 
stay. English is, however, very much read, although not so 
much spoken, except among the merchants. One family amazed 
us with their knowledge of English and acquaintance with our 
literature. This was Professor Nicholyson’s, who not only spoke 
fluently, but were acquainted with all our newest literature. 

A neat maid, with a beautiful complexion, announced dinner, 
and Professor Heiberg offered me his arm, and as he took his 
seat at table, said, “ Velkommen til bordet,” welcome to the board, 


_ avery pretty way of expressing hospitality. 


The table was charmingly arranged with quaint old Norwegian 
silver, and beautifully fine embroidered linen. The silver 
drinking-cups, of various shapes, had usually little round, 
tingling things hanging from them as an ornamentation ; these 
dangles give a light and pretty effect, and are quite old Nor- 
wegian style. Some of the spoons, with their quaintly twisted 
handles, were also very pretty. 

The menu was excellent, and in our honour had been composed 
of purely representative foods. 

First of all we had a delicious white soup made from cod, in 
which floated small balls of the fish, along with French beans 
that had previously been prepared by being soaked in vinegar 
and sugar. This soup sounds a curious mélange, but it was 
really excellent. Next came a prepared fish, served in a souffide 
dish, something like Kegeree, only without any rice. A white 
sauce was handed with this, and the capers served separately. 
Wonderful ta relate, we had fish-knives, still a great luxury 
abroad. 

Cold ham, tongue and peas, prettily arranged together on one 
dish, were next handed round, and then came hot ptarmigan, 
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which in its native land, well larded, and with a thick Norwegian 
sauce, is an excellent dish. With this we had compéte of 
raspberries, red-currant jelly and preserved ginger. 

Multer are delicious. They are yellow fruit, about the size of 
mulberries. They grow on low bushes in the Norwegian 
mountains, the fruit and flower bearing simultaneously. They 
are picked in October, and preserved, and served cold with 
cream. They have a slight flavour of pine-trees, if such a thing 
is possible, but they are fascinating food. 

Two or three kinds of bread were eaten ; the white rolls, black 
bread, which closely resembles German “pumpernickel,” and 
“flad brod,” a bread or cake made from rye, and first cousin to 
Scotch oat-cake. 

Hock and claret were drunk during dinner, and sweet 
champagne served with the pudding and dessert. 

After dessert we had cheese, and the meal ended. 

“ Skole” is really a Swedish word for drinking your health, 
and almost every time any one drank anything, they smilingly 
skoled across the table to some one, who thereupon had to bow, 
and drink, and bow again before putting down the glass. We, 
as guests, were skoled by every one in turn, until at last this 
health drinking became quite alarming, and we merely bowed 
in self-defence. 

With many thanks from our host for kindly dining with 
him, and many invitations for the future (a universally pretty 
form of politeness), our host offered me his arm, and we walked 
back to the drawing-room. After a few minutes’ conversation the 
gentlemen left us, to smoke. 

Excellent coffee with scalded cream was then handed, 
accompanied by Swedish punch, a delicious, although somewhat 
sweet liqueur. Our hostess produced a large, handsomely cut- 
glass bottle of eau-de-Cologne, to which her friends liberally 
helped themselves. Every one was kindness itself, and every 
one wanted to know if there was any service they could render 
us ; if so, they were quite at our disposal, &c. 

One of the gentlemen was in the Ministry, and as he was just 
returning to the Parliament House, offered to take us with him 
to show us over the building. This offer we gladly accepted, and 
about 6.30 P.M. we left our dinner party, feeling we had been 
treated with the most genial hospitality. 

The Parliament House is a very fine building, and commands 
an excellent view over a public garden. Here, in summer, are 
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shady walks. In winter, snow covers the ground and the trees. 
The poor little frozen-out birds are not forgotten, however, and 
pundles of grain are tied to the trunks and branches of many of 
the trees for their sustenance. 

The Assembly room is fan-shaped, if one may so describe it. 
At the narrowest point sits the Speaker, and below him, at 
another table, the Ministers. Facing them in rows are the 
members, who, in pairs, sit at little desks. Upstairs, the whole 
way round the room is a large, open gallery for the public, 
who mustered about two hundred, composed of all sorts of men 
and women. 

This gallery being free, encourages the public to take an 
interest in the politics of their country, and to better understand 
the subjects for which they have votes. It was a very orderly 
meeting, although on the eve of an overthrow of the Ministry. 

From here we drove off to the charming house of a well-known 
Norwegian painter, Eilif Petersen, to spend the evening, and 
make the acquaintance of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, the celebrated 
writer and dramatist. 

Our hostess welcomed us in perfect English, and our host 
proved an excellent German scholar, having previously studied 
art in Munich for a couple of years, in consequence of which we 
found we had many mutual friends. LEilif Petersen is a clever 
artist. Unfortunately, he had not very much in his af#elier, but 
we saw many of his pictures in various galleries. His studio is 
triangular, with a minstrel’s gallery at one end. It is a curious 
shape ; but somehow it lends itself to the many quaint things the 
artist has collected about him. 

That morning he had painted his own profile on a piece of 
gold paper, as a sketch for a picture he was to paint for the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence. It was only the work of an hour, 
but the likeness was excellent, and the technique forcible. 

All along one wall stood an enormous canvas just sketched in. 
It represented a revelry of the members of a famous Scandinavian 
club in the beginning of the century. Portraits of artists, /ittera- 
teur, and musicians gazed at us from across the steaming 
punch bowl, and through tobacco smoke. A veritable orgie! 

Bjérnsterne Bjérnson possesses one of those splendidly 
intellectual heads it is always a treat to see. He is a big man, 
somewhat inclined to stoutness. His face is clean shaven, 
except for a little whisker, so that the decided mouth and thin 
lips have full play. He wears glasses. His hair is almost 
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white, only a few traces of its former reddish hue remaining. 
It is well brushed back, and shows an unusually large forehead. 

Strange to relate, Bjérnson is no linguist ; he preferred talking 
German, as his English and French were equally bad. He 
reads a great deal in both languages, and had spent some time 
in Paris; but he had only been three days in London and 
two in Edinburgh, and had felt very lonely even in that short 
time. 

During the evening there was some excellent music. Fréken 
Anderson was one of the party. Bjérnson was delighted at her 
rendering of Greig. Nothing gave him keener enjoyment, he 
said, than to listen to good music—and music and poetry he 
considered usually went together. He had that day finished 
the text of a modern oratorio for which Greig was writing the 
music. It was the first time either had assailed oratorio, and 
they were both anxious as to the result. 

I asked him his subject, to which he replied : “ It is a story of 
modern life, in which I air my Radical theories, and advocate the 
advantages of peace and the disastrous effects of war ;” and while 
retailing a few of the details, his whole being became excited, and 
his face radiant, but unfortunately, in his excitement his German 
became weaker and weaker, until the words entirely disappeared. 
But the animation of the man’s face supplied what failed in 
speech. 

I hoped some day he would visit England again and allow me 
to show him something of our great capital. 

“Perhaps I may,” he said ; “but I am getting old, nearly sixty, 
and as I cannot speak your language and am too old to make 
new friends, I do not fancy I shall ever get as far as England 
again. I have still lots of work to do, and not much time to do 
it in. My work is my life, music is my amusement, and when I 
have plenty of both Iam always happy. I think educated life 
far more unsatisfactory, more uncivilized, in fact, than the more 
perfect life of the simple peasant home.” 

He struck me as a man of great intellect, of great power ; 
given over to hobbies, on which he was enthusiastic. Egotistical, 
as is usual with his calling ; a firm friend, and probably a bitter 
enemy. 

Several curious stories are told of Bjérnson’s penmanship. He 
writes so abominably that no one but his wife can ever read his 
untidy MS. Fru Bjornson helps her husband a great deal by 
copying all he writes, recopying after he has corrected and 
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altered, until sometimes she writes the whole of a book through 
three or four times. 

Bjérnson always writes alone, and in each of his little country 
houses he has his own den with its large writing-table. Here he 
will pace up and down for hours, thinking out a chapter, a poem, 
or an act, and not until he has decided on almost every detail 
does he take pen in hand. Once started, he dashes off the 
matter with great rapidity. 

Bjornson is certainly a man of hobbies, as every book shows. 
At the present time his overruling passion is politics. His only 
thoughts are political. He has never sat in the House, because 
he feels he can do more for the Radical cause from outside. He 
is verily the mainspring of the advanced Liberal watch. Some 
say he is a revolutionist. Anyway he is an unusually interesting 
man. 

During the change of Ministry in February he laid his pen 
aside to address meetings, attend clubs, organize and carry out 
a Radical programme, and by the first week of March he was 
rewarded by seeing his party reinstated in the Government. 

Politics for the time became his one absorbing thought ; 
otherwise he usually writes the whole morning until about two 
o'clock, when the family dines, and after that he considers himself 
free for the day. 

Young Bjérnson is director of the Christiania Theatre, and as 
his Father’s plays are often in the bills, he is well suited to the 
post. At the same time he is an actor of no inconsiderable 
merit. 

Every one at the theatre was very busy towards the end of 
February in the preparation of Henrik Ibsen’s latest dramatic 
work, “ Hedda Gabler.” He really writes for the Christiania 
Theatre, where he knows the actors personally. They are con- 
sequently so accustomed to play his characters, that they are 
enabled to identify themselves with the parts, as far as such a 
thing is possible. 

Great excitement prevailed over the production of “ Hedda 
Gabler,” and a fortnight was devoted to the rehearsals instead of 
the usual week allowed. This, to us, seems a very short time ; 
but the actors are accustomed to play together. The theatre 
belongs to the State, which actually pays to send them to Paris, 
Vienna, &c., to study different schools of acting. 

Fréken Constance Brunn played the difficult heroine admirably. 
She represented Hedda as an intensely interesting woman. Her 
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cold scorn to her commonplace husband, her disdain for his 
aunt, her coquetry with Brack (who is a-man from her own grade 
of society), and her cat-and-mouse play with the unhappy 
Lévborg were all excellent. She was well supported by Herr 
Reimers as Lévborg, who thoroughly mastered the curious 
character, and vacillated between the two women with all the 
weakness of his weak nature. 

“ Hedda Gabler” is a curious play, and has been received quite 
differently in the various countries where it has been given. 
In Christiania it was appreciated ; in Copenhagen it was an. utter 
failure ; in Vienna and Berlin it was not well received. Paris 
could make nothing of it. The solidity of the Norsk character 
is quite incomprehensible to the gay Parisian. In London, Ibsen 
is not altogether successful; but “Hedda Gabler” certainly 
succeeded—maybe because of the excellence of the acting. 

Henrik Ibsen is a Norwegian of peasant origin. He was 
born at Skien, a town lying to the south of Christiania, on 
March 20th, 1828. This year, on the anniversary of his natal 
day, Skien was en féte, indeed there was a great festival. A 
dramatic prologue was capitally recited by Fréken Sophie 
Reimers, a charming actress from Christiania, who after- 
wards crowned Ibsen’s bust with a laurel wreath amidst great 
applause. 

All Scandinavia is discussing Ibsen; but: Scandinavia is 
divided. One half go as far as to say he is Shakspeare’s rival, 
and that he is fulfilling a great mission in showing the hollow 
mockery of society. The other half shake their heads, and while 
allowing that he is the fashion and a great penman, declare he 
is a misguided man and a most harmful writer. Anyway, 
whichever side is taken, discussions wax warm, and it promises 
to become necessary to repeat the same caution as became 
imperative in the case of the “ Doll’s House.” A small note was 
then sent out with invitations requesting the guest “not to 
mention Ibsen or his ‘ Doll’s House’ during the evening,” and a 
notice to the same effect was posted in the hall. 

If this is popularity, Ibsen has indeed gained popularity. He 
declares, however, he does not write for popularity, but “to make 
people use their reasoning faculties.” He has certainly succeeded 
in provoking sharper arguments than any other living man. 
Many of his works are very dramatic; but many of them 
contain the coarseness of the Middle Ages en habit de soir. 

- On the whole, England thinks far more highly of Ibsen than 
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Scandinavia, where his earlier works, “ Wild Duck,” “ Brand,” 
&c., are thought more of than his later productions. ' 

Paul du Chaillu cannot say enough regarding the charms of a 
Norwegian winter in his interesting books on the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, and it was in a great measure due to his personal 
persuasion we undertook the trip which proved so interesting. 

Leaving Christiania early one winter’s morning, with its snow- 
clad streets, its sledges, and its furs, we travelled for four hours 
in a little narrow-gauge railway to Kongsberg, the snow-plough 
affixed to the engine clearing the line as we went. It was a very 
beautiful journey along the shores of the fjord to Drammen, and 
afterwards along the river's bank. The train went very slowly, 
so we had plenty of time to admire the scenery. 

Arriving at Kongsberg, we drove off to the little Hétel 
Britannia, and immediately felt quite at home in the presence of 
large portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales, smiling 
opposite to whom was Hans Christian Andersen, whose fairy 
tales we have all adored in our youth. It was a funny little 
hotel with a courtyard, and the staircase leading to the bedrooms 
was outside in a kind of verandah. The stairs were thickly 
covered in snow, and snow had collected at the bedroom 
doors. Imagine going up a staircase of snow to one’s bed- 
room! but one does funny things sometimes in Norway in 
winter. 

Our luncheon, which had been ordered beforehand by telegram, 
was soon ready. Even the pangs of hunger, however, could not 
masticate the-beef. The sauce was excellent, and the anchovies 
eaten with it were very good; but the beef itself was indescri- 
bably hard. We asked our spokesman, a young professor from 
Christiania, the cause, to which he replied— 

“Beef is very seldom eaten by the people, and no cows are 
ever killed until they are too old for milking.” 

Arranged in a series of little dishes around us, were sardines, 
sausages, raw smoked mutton—which is really very good—and 
several kinds of cheese. There is a terrible kind of native cheese 
called “ mysost,” which is made of goat’s milk, it is brown in colour, 
and served in the shape of bricks, done up in silver paper. The 
initiated shave this into thin films, and make it into a sandwich 
with black bread and butter. This cheese is really made from 
the whey after proper cheese has been manufactured ; all the 
water is then boiled out, and the remainder is compressed into 
these brown bricks, which taste sweet and gritty. Love of this 
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cheese would take some time to acquire ; the opportunity is not 
lacking, for it appears at every meal, from breakfast onwards. 
There are several native cheeses ; another terrible one, “pultost,” 
is made with carraway seeds, and always smells as if it had gone 
bad. Mysost has no smell, fortunately, only a terrible aspect 
and taste. Dr. Julius Nicholyson told us he wanted to send a 
few Norwegian delicacies to a friend in Germany, and amongst 
others he put in a piece of the native mysost. His friend wrote 
and thanked him for the salmon, &c., and then continued, “the 
soap is very nice; but we find great difficulty in making it 
lather.” This was the cheese ! 

During luncheon we were waited upon by a bright, round- 
faced blonde, in her national costume. She smilingly said 
“Tak” (thank you) every time she was spoken to; even when 
asked for potatoes she smiled her Tak. 

We had barely finished the meal when the sleigh bells outside 
bade us start on our snowy mountain drive to Bolkesjg. As the 
road was very heavy, it had been decided we should all drive to 
the half-way house ; the gentlemen making the ascent on ski 
from there—a very wise plan as it turned out, for we were over 
six hours en route,and in some places the snow was almost 
impassable. 

We were quite a quarter of an hour before we were sufficiently 
enveloped in furs and rugs, coats and muffs, scarves and veils, to 
start. We laughed at the hotel proprietor for tucking us up till 
we could not even turn round, but oh! how glad we were of it 
all before long. 

The first part of the journey lay along the river’s bank ; but 
as the frozen river itself was much smoother than the bumpy 
road, we sped over the water for a couple of miles. This 
beautiful roadway is in summer a quickly rushing stream. A 
hole had been dug in the ice for the peasants to draw their 
water, and we discovered the ice was two feet thick. Not far from 
this hole was another, out of which a small boy was fishing. He 
was sitting on a toboggan, and had just secured three fish. 
Through such holes all the fish are caught in the winter in 
Norway. On the Christiania fjord a regular trade is carried on, 
quite big fish being caught in the ice holes. 

As we sped along over the crisp white snow, we occasionally 
passed a little boy or girl returning from school, with their books 
strapped to their backs. In their hands they carried a staff, and 
on their feet they wore the curious long snow-shoes before 
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mentioned. Thousands of children go to school on ski, 30 that 
their proficiency with these unwieldy things is little marvel. 

Here and there we passed a small red painted farm-house, 
from the roofs of which hung literally yards of icicles. Once 
only during the whole six hours did we see a church. The 
road was lovely, winding in and out of pine forests, on the trees 
of which the glistening snow hung lightly. The ground was 
carpeted with from three to eight feet of snow the whole way. 

Arrived at the half-way house, the one sleigh was sent back. 
My brother and Professor Torup took off their huge driving 
coats and adjusted their ski. Our stout little mountain pony 
was refreshed with some clover and hay, and ice-water, which it 
seemed to enjoy with as keen a relish as the Americans do their 
never-ending ice-drinks. Horses often stop on the road to eat 
the snow, and seem to like it very much. 

Now began the most beautiful and at the same time most 
difficult part of the road. The ascent was steeper, and the 
surrounding mountains higher. Luckily it was a beautifully 
clear sunny day, with a perfect blue sky. The wind was a great 
drawback ; it was cuttingly sharp, and blew the frozen snow 
continually into our faces, until they quite ached and burned with 
the sharp pricks, and we were almost blinded. In some places 
the snow had blown completely over the path made by the 
snow-plough ; but nothing daunted, on plodded our little steed 
through it all. We were often nearly upset, and but for the 
driver's marvellous power of jumping off his little standing-place 
behind, and throwing all his weight on the up-side, we should 
have been thrown out into the snow dozens of times. As it was, 
we had one complete overturn ; luckily our cavaliers on ski 
happened to be within call, or what would have become of us? 

It was a dangerous snow drift into. which the poor little 
horse had plunged. Vainly he hoped to drag the sledge after 
him, instead of which the horse merely shot forwards, and then, 
floundering again and again in his endeavour to regain his 
footing, finally upset my sister and myself almost upside down. 
We could not get out. Our coachman clambered through snow 
up to his waist to the horse’s head, and kept him quiet, while 
our two gentlemen succeeded in righting the sledge after some 
difficulty. The horse was still standing up to his middle in 
snow. The road had disappeared in the drift, and without some 
sort of road a horse cannot go. The ski now came to his 
assistance ; they went backwards and forwards several times 
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over what had once been a road, and the weight of the two men 
flattened the snow down a little. The coachman then spoke 
encouragingly to the horse, and nothing daunted by the struggles 
he had had in the snow-drift, the animal plunged bravely on 
again. Only a horse accustomed to such a thing would have 
dared to face it for an instant ; as it was, the poor little beast was 
quite exhausted with his struggles. 

Unless the road was a bit better further on, the coachman 
declared he must turn back. Fancy turning back after five 
hours’ drive, and give up our intended week in Norway’s snow 
mountains! Professor Torup told the man if two English ladies 
would dare venture, he must not give way, but show Norwegians 
were plucky too. He saw the taunt, and with one desperate plunge 
we left the drift behind us and gaily trotted up the opposite 
hill, where we waited a bit for our daring little steed to recover. 

In a minute or two he was happily pawing the ground to be off 
again. 

On the ground beside us lay a number of felled trees. Timber 
is the chief Norwegian export, and the mode of getting the timber 
to the coast is very interesting. 

In the autumn the pine-trees are felled, and there they lie on 
the ground waiting forthe snow. The snow is the signal for all 
transport work to commence. The farmer takes his horse and 
timber-sleigh up the mountain to where the trees are lying. 
Probably the trees require to be dug out, for which purpose he 
uses a spade of wood, and not of metal. Once freed of the snow, 
two or three trees are tied together, and attached to the sledges, 
that is to say, the thick end of the timber is slipped on to the 
trestle of the sleigh, where it is securely fixed, and then the thin 
end is put on to another smaller sleigh, merely runners, in fact. 
Now comes the exciting moment. The little horse’s head is 
turned in the right direction, and off he starts with his load 
behind him. Down the side of the hill he goes, and the pace 
often becomes so great, that the poor little beast has to gallop 
through the snow to keep himself from being crushed by the 
timber behind him. Sometimes the timber catches on a tree in 
its descent through the forest, and. then the horse receives an 
awful wrench. His master is always behind him with a stout 
long pole, with which he prizes the timber back on to the right 
channel, and off goes the horse again. Usually the horses used 
are a particular breed, just the colour of mustard. They are not 
pretty ; but wonderfully sagacious at their work. When the 
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snow is very deep, or not very hard, the first timber-sleigh’s horse 
is put on to snow-shoes, in shape something like the Canadian 
ones. The horses that follow do not require these, as they keep 
to the old track, which has been beaten hard by the weight of the 
timber. It was over these timber tracks we generally drove, and 
we sometimes encountered the carts, never without feeling sorry 
for the horses dragging such weights under such difficulties, and 
with so much danger to themselves. 

The timber is in this way conveyed to the ‘nearest lake or 
river, and there it waits for the thaw of spring, when the rushing 
waters convey it carriage free to its destination. Every tree is 
numbered and marked, and as they arrive at the coast, lists are 
made of them, and each farmer is allowed the rightful sum for 
his wood. 

This very snow that covers the land enables the natives to do 
all their transport, and everything of the kind is done in winter. 
Winter is the time to see the people at work, for in summer 
they spend all their time in making money out of the visitors. 
They seem to be an industrious people, although very slow in 
everything they do. Time has as little value to a Norwegian as 
it has to an Icelander or a Bavarian. Time has still little value 
in any land not closely intersected by the iron bands of a railway, 
which in itself teaches people to value time and punctuality. 

Another great trade in Norway is carried on in animal’s skins, 
during the winter months. A man who has a few skins, gets a 
friend to join him, and with a sledge and a horse they start for 
the coast. At every farm or cot they pass, they buy any skins 
the farmer may have, just as the rabbit-skin men do in England. 
In Norway they collect bear, wolf, cat and fox, as well as the 
homely bunny. ; 

On they trudge for days and days, until as they near the coast 
their little sledge -entirely disappears from view, so covered with 
skins does it become. On one of the many sledges we passed, 
we noticed a lovely bear-skin, for which the man asked us eighty 
krones, then seventy, then sixty, and finally fifty, below which 
sum he would not go. Now that was only about £3, and it was 
a splendid skin. We were very tempted to take it; but the 
odour stayed us. Could we travel with that odour for days 2—No 
it was not possible ; so we left it, and like everything else one 
really takes a fancy to, and leaves, we have regretted it ever 
since. 

Once arrived at the coast, these dealers sell their skins, and 
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often make good profit. They do not return to their homes with 
empty sledges, they are far too ‘cute for that. They buy cheap 
crockery and hardware, and on their homeward tramp, sell it. 
Indeed, in many cases, they actually pay for the skins they 
bought on their first journey in china on their return. Such is 
the trustful honesty of the country, and in such little request is 
the actual money. The horses used on these long journeys are 
chiefly fed on meal mixed with water, Hay is too dear to buy, 
and the men cannot carry it such long distances with them. For 
a day’s, or even a two days’ journey, hay is taken in a sack in the 
front of the sledge, just resting on the shafts. When given to the 
animal, a little is thrown on the ground, and if the horse has not 
time to eat it all up, every blade is collected and put back into 
the sack. In many parts hay is almost as much prized as gold. 

Around the coast, where hay is very scarce, the fish-heads 
are boiled into a sort of stew and given to the horses, who like 
this form of food very much. Norwegian horses are really very 
poorly fed, and yet they have great powers of endurance and 
wonderful pluck. 

As we drove on to Bolkesjg, the sun was gradually sinking 
behind the snow-clad hills, and the new moon was rising high in 
the heavens—one of those glorious combinations of departing 
day and rising night. The colours reflected on the snow from 
every shade of pink and orange, only disappeared to make room 
for the almost more beautiful and certainly more peaceful 
colouring of evening. Was it indeed mid-winter, with such a 
sky, such glorious colouring, such quiet serenity ? The wind had 
subsided, and although the snow-decked earth and trees betokened 
winter, the sky was as clear as on a warm July evening. These 
Norwegian sunsets are very beautiful over the snow-clad land. 

Twilight deepened into night, and the moon shed her glorious 
rays over the mountain scene before we reached our destination. 

A shout from the coachman, “ Bolkesj#!” and below us we saw 
the welcome lights of the little hotel. Our ski-men shot past us 
immediately, and at such speed do they descend a hill, they 
arrived long before us, and were ready to unpack us, poor frozen 
mortals that we were, on our arrival. The thermometer had been 
standing at 10° all the afternoon, and that with a strong wind is 
fairly cold. 

Eagerly looking forward to a change into warm dry things, we 
opened our Gladstone bags to find the sponges frozen as hard as 
bricks, the very brushes frozen stiff from the snow that had 
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mysteriously penetrated the bag, everything was ice, in fact. 
The bags had been strapped to the back of the sledge, and 
every time we had floundered through a snowdrift, they had 
necessarily been covered, with this disastrous result. 

A huge pine-wood fire, however, dried our things. With the 
usually happy way of stoves we were soon baked, until we were 
positively forced to open the windows and admit the freezing 
air, or we should have been suffocated. In Norway in winter one 
is always being frozen out of doors or positively baked indoors. 

As will be seen from the above, travelling in'winter in Norway 
is no easy matter, but the difficulties are repaid a thousand times 
by the beauties of the land and the hospitalities of its people. 
Norway is only a little country, and a very poor one; but the 
land is rich in beautiful scenes, and the people are rich in 
authors, musicians and artists of merit, whose kindness to strangers 
is unbounded, 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE story of Nash is so inwoven with the social life of the first 
half of the last century in Bath, that it is impossible to give any 
picture of the city, its gaieties or its pieties, in which he is not 
a prominent actor. He embodied the truth of our modern maxim 
“nothing succeeds like success.” His attitude at the great door 
of York Minster, when, clad in a blanket, he held the bag for 
alms, was prophetic. He knew his people whom he had come 
to reign over ; and how true was the observation of that Italian 
traveller of the sixteenth century, who declared of the English 
that “they would sooner give five or six ducats to provide 
an entertainment for a person than a groat to assist him in 
distress.” 

Pleasure became so pleasant under Nash’s good management 
that he had no difficulty, as we have seen, in getting money 
together for all manner of gaieties and improvements. But 
benevolent Ralph Allen was not unmindful of the poor ; he, with 
Doctor Oliver of biscuit fame, and Nash—who also loved to 
make people happy, and could weep copiously over a tale of woe— 
took care that the charities of the town came in for a fair share of 
attention. A most amusing story is told of how on one occasion 
Nash collected a subscription for the mineral water hospital, then 
about to be built, and for which Ralph Allen gave all the stone, 
ready cut, from his quarries. 

Standing at the door of the Assembly Rooms, Nash held his 
white three-cornered hat in his hand to receive subscriptions. 
He was always known by this white hat, by the way, which he 
adopted to distinguish him from the crowd, until it came to be 
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regardéd as his badge of royalty, that no one presumed to 
imitate. While standing thus at the door to receive subscriptions, 
a certain Duchess entered, whose well-known custom it was to 
subscribe in ducats to her pleasures and in groats to her 
charities. 

Giving Nash a familiar and friendly pat with her fan, she said 
graciously : 

“You must put down a trifle for me, Nash, for I have nomoney 
in my pocket.” 

“With pleasure, madam,” said Nash, “if your Grace will tell 
me when to stop.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Nash drew out of his pocket 
a handful of guineas, and began counting com out: “One, 
two, three, four, five... .” 

“ Enough, enough,” cried the Duchess in alarm, “what are you 
about ?” 

“Consider your rank and fortune madam,” says Nash, still 
counting, “ Six, seven, eight, nine, ten... .” 

Here her Grace’s alarm gave place to anger, as she saw her 
charitable groats becoming ducats in the hands of this man, 
always so generous at the expense of others. But Nash was 
imperturbable. With maddening assurance he begged her not 
to interrupt the work of charity, while he continued counting, 
“ Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen... .” 

At this point the exasperated Duchess cried aloud! Catching 
hold of his hand, she strove to stop his reckless numbering. The 
scene must have been inimitable, as Nash, nothing daunted, 
went on, pausing only to quiet her with: 

“Peace, madam, you shall have your name written in letters 
of gold upon the front of the building.-. . . Sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty ... .” 

“T won't pay a farthing more,” says her Grace, now at white- 
heat. 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins,” replies her tormentor 
parenthetically. .. . “Twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, 
twenty-four, twenty-five ... .” 

Rage now began to give place to despair in the breast of the 
Duchess. “Nash,” she cried, “I protest, you frighten me out of 
my wits ; Lord, I shall die!” 

“Madam, you will never die of doing good, and if you do, it 
will be the better for you,” he added, about to count on ; but 
seeing that he had carried his point to the utmost limit of her 
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womanly endurance, he agreed to stop if she would give him 
thirty guineas. 

After some haggling, the Duchess finally gave a reluctant 
consent, and passed on into the card-room in a terrible temper. 
Nash tried to propitiate her during the evening, but without avail. 
When he stood by her side at the card table she ordered him 
out of her sight in no choice terms, exclaiming: “Stand back, 
you ugly devil, I hate the sight of you!” But later on in the 
evening, having had a run of luck at cards, she called him to 
her, saying : 

“Come, I will be friends with you, though you are a fool ; and 
to let you see I am not angry, here are ten guineas more for 
your charity ; but I give them only on condition you do not give 
either my name or the amount.” 

We suspect the Duchess in question to have been her Grace, 
Sarah, of Marlborough, who was in the habit of consulting Nash 
about many things, and making use of him on occasions—as in 
the matter of her servants’ liveries, which he designed. Several 
of her letters to him are given in his “ Life,” but are of no 
interest here, except to show the familiarity of the footing on 
which they stood with each other—a familiarity that occasionally 
produced the proverbial result. 

Duchesses, it would seem, had shown a predilection for Bath, 
even before this time, as we hear of their Graces of Cleveland and 
Portsmouth, who—at an earlier date—were such prominent 
pleasure-mongers that they had on occasions to be called to 
order for their behaviour in public. Their conduct was “ fast” 
in the extreme when they went to the King’s bath for their daily 
dip, as their voices were to be heard joining in all the noisy 
songs and rude play that went on among the bathers before 
decorum was established. A quaint old picture of the baths 
at this period draws the primitive assemblage with startling 
fidelity, which goes far to prove that we have progressed in 
modesty, if in nothing else, since the “ good old times.” 

But even in the last century, of all strange scenes, the reverse 
(to coin a word) of Bethesda-ish, was this daily dip in the public 
baths! To modern eyes it is lacking in ordinary decency, 
although we are assured nothing unseemly was suffered to take 
place under the scrutinising eye of the Master of the Ceremonies. 
He took his stand on the wall dividing the King’s from the 
Queen’s bath, immediately above the statue of Bladud, and 
maintained order among the promiscuous groups of bathers, 
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composed of men, women, and sometimes children, attired in 
various and fanciful costumes of flannel or linen, with fantastic 
hats, and the ladies having fans, which, if report speaks truly, 
were necessary more for use than for ornament. 

In Nash’s day—beyond the publicity which left the bathers 
disporting in the waters open to gaze from every window of the 
surrounding houses, and the loungers promenading the walk 
around the parapet of the bath—no improprieties were observed 
or permitted. Nash was very particular that the lookers-on 
should indulge in no unseemly jokes or exhibitions of extra- 
vagant admiration, and one day flung a gentleman into the bath 
for going into rhapsodies over his wife’s charms, as she floated 
about gracefully among the bathers in Bladud’s cisterns. 

Smollett, who was familar with Bath—and at one time had 
serious thoughts of settling here as a physician—gives us the best 
and most reliable picture of the bathing scene in the pages of 
“Humphrey Clinker,” where he paints the social life in Bath as 
seen by one who participated in and noted its various phases as 
a pleased or splenetic spectator. The routine of life and pleasure 
did not materially change throughout the century. The edicts of 
the social Solon were so indelibly written upon the manners and 
customs of society, that Smollett’s delineations may be accepted 
as a vivid representation of Bath social life as perfected by 
Nash. 

“ Right under the Pump-room window ”—writes Lydia Melford, 
Smollett’s heroine, in her letter from Bath—* is the King’s bath, a 
huge cistern where you see the patients up to their necks in hot 
water. The ladies wear jackets and petticoats of brown ‘linen, 
with chip hats, in which they fix their handkerchiefs to wipe the 
sweat from their faces; but truly, whether it is owing to the 
steam that surrounds them, or what . . they look so flushed and 
so frightful that I always furn my eyes another way. My aunt, 
who says every person of fashion should make her appearance in 
the bath as well as in the Abbey Church, contrived a cap with 
cherry coloured ribbands to suit her complexion.” 

Smollett, writing from under the protecting alias of old Matthew 
Brumble, gives us another view of the subject, which must be read, 
like all choice writings, in the original language to be understood, 
or possibly appreciated, since translation or quotation is out of 
the question. 

Between the hours of six and nine the bathing began. Ladies 
came in their sedan chairs already dressed in costume for the 
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bath. As soon as they stepped into the water, bath-attendants 
handed each one a wooden bowl, which floated on the water and 
held their nosegay, snuff-box, handkerchief and fan. If any were 
new-comers to the bath, an attendant accompanied her until she 
grew accustomed to the exercise. After remaining an hour in 
the water chatting, swimming, not to mention flirting —the 
“ Have-at-alls !”—that is to say with the “ pretty fellows,” as the 
“smart” men in those days were styled, the ladies called for 
their chairs, and returned in this damp condition to their lodgings 
to dress. Smollett, speaking of these chairs, calls them “so many 
sponges, which must give a charming check to the patient piping 
hot from the bath.” The chair-men were veritable scourges to 
these damply clad invalids or fashionables. The chair was a cu/- 
de-sac from which there was no escape unless they paid the fare 
demanded. If they refused, they were kept in durance vile until 
they consented ; as the chair-man locked them in; and if very 
obstinate, a little gentle pressure was used to bring them to a 
better mind, by removing the top of the chair and exposing them 
to the play of the elements on their damp garments. This treat- 
ment was generally found effective in extorting the required sum. 
Nash put an end to all this, and, if for nothing else, deserved the 
thanks of the community. 

It was the custom among those who had derived benefit from 
the waters to record their gratitude by having memorial brass 
rings, bearing their names engraved on them, inserted into the 
walls of the large bath. 

But these cisterns apart—which to a young girl had not the 
delightful attractions they offered to her more mature aunt, 
Bath, according to Smollett, was a very paradise for girls. It is 
thus he makes Lydia Melford give her impressions, which may 
be accepted as a faithful expression of what all girls felt on 
coming to Bath. 

“Bath to me is a new world. All is gaiety, good-humour and 
diversion. The eye is continually entertained with the splendour 
of dress and equipage, and the ear with the sound of coaches, 
chaises, chairs and other carriages.” 

Fresh arrivals were greeted with a peal of joy-bells, which set 
all the guédnuncs asking who they were, and kept the town in a 
continual state of rejoicing through the perpetual ringing of bells 
from morning until night. A further honour awaited them in a 
serenade under their windows from the city waits ; attentions 
—for all of which, while it gave them distinction—they were 
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expected to pay handsomely. The first thing to be done on 
arrival was to write their names in the visitor's book in the 
Pump-room, as an announcement to the Master of the Ceremonies, 
who, when the family were lodged, called upon them to bid them 
welcome and extract subscriptions—guineas for the balls, the 
reading-room, the library, &c. After thus paying their footing 
they were given the freedom of the Pump and Assembly Rooms 
and society generally. 

Smollett’s débutante describes how they went at eight o’clock 
in the morning “en dishabille (or a negligée) to the Pump-room, 
which,” she says, “ is crowded like a Welsh fair ; and there you 
see the highest quality and the lowest trades-folk jostling each 
other without ceremony, hail fellow, well met. The noise of the 
music in the gallery, the heat and the flavour of such a crowd, 
and the hum and buzz of their conversation gave me vertigo the 
first day ; but afterwards all these things became familiar and 
even agreeable. . .. The pumpers attend within the bar, and 
glasses of different sizes stand ranged in order before them, so 
you have only to point out what you require. Hard by the 
Pump-room is a coffee house for ladies ; but my aunt says young 
ladies are not admitted, inasmuch as the conversation turns 
upon politics, scandal, philosophy and other topics above our 
capacity ; but we are allowed to accompany them to the book- 
sellers’ shops, where we read novels, plays, pamphlets and 
newspapers for so small a sum as a crown a quarter, and in these 
offices of intelligence (as my brother calls them) all the reports 
of the day and all the private transactions of Bath are first 
entered and discussed. From the booksellers’ shops we make a 
tour through the milliners and toy men, and commonly stop at 
Mrs, Gill the pastry-cook’s to take a jelly, a tart, or a small basin 
of vermicelli, There is, moreover, another place of entertainment 
on the other side of the water, opposite the Grove, to which the 
company cross over in a boat—it is called Spring Gardens, laid 
out in walks and ponds, and parterres of flowers ; and there is a 
long room for breakfasting and dancing.” “After allthe great 
scenes of entertainment at Bath are the two public rooms, where 
the company meet alternately every evening.” 

A word in passing about these rival rooms, often puzzling to 
readers owing to the fashion that obtained of calling them, as 
time went on, by the names of their respective and successive 
owners. When Bath became a fashionable resort, and Inigo 
Jones’ Town-hall was found too small for the company, Nash 
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prevailed on a man named Harrison to build a set of rooms, 
which were erected where the Literary Institute now stands, 
These were called Harrison’s rooms. He made a fortune by 
them, and on his retiring they were taken by Lord Hawley and 
his mistress—or wife—by whose maiden name of Hayes they 
were next called ; after this, Simpson’s. 

The gay world soon outgrew the Harrison-Hayes-Simpson 
rooms, and Wood built a new set on the opposite side of the 
road, where York Street now stands. Dame Lindsay took these 
and made a fortune by them, and then passed them on to 
Wiltshire. While ostensibly used for public amusement, they 
were secret gambling hells, from which Nash drew his means of 
subsistence, as he held a share in the tables that later on proved 
his ruin, as we shall see. It is these rooms Lydia now describes : 

“They are spacious, lofty, and when lighted up appear very 
striking. They are generally crowded with well-dressed people, 
who drink tea in separate parties, play cards, walk, or sit and 
chat together, just as they are disposed. Twice a week there is 
a ball, the expense of which is defrayed by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion among the gentlemen, and every subscriber has three tickets. 
I was there Friday last with my aunt, under the care of my 
brother who is a subscriber; . . . The place was so hot, and the 
smell so different from what we are used to in the country, that I 
was quite feverish when we came away. Aunt says it is the 
effect of a vulgar constitution, reared among woods and moun- 
tains, and that as I become accustomed to genteel society it 
will wear off.” 

This excerpt from Smollett gives the most graphic picture of 
the times to be met with anywhere, and is fully corroborated by 
Wood and Goldsmith. 

The drama always found a welcome in Bath ; but owing to an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1737, suppressing play-houses, plays 
and players were compelled to vacate the theatre in Bath and 
took refuge in the cellars beneath the ball-room of Harrison’s 
Assembly Rooms. After hiding for ten years in that stronghold, 
and finding that neither the law nor Act of Parliament had 
molested it the while, the drama crept forth into daylight, and 
determined to assert itself in the open street in a new and public 
theatre. But this design was frustrated by the death of the 
enterprising actor Mr. Hippesley, before the money required for 
the building had been gathered together. So the poor drama 
had to return once more to the cellar, where it remained until 
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1768, when a new theatre was erected in which many famous 
actors graduated. Bath was considered the best school for 
London. Quin, Garrick and Foote were frequenters of Bath. 
Quin ultimately settled in the place, at the invitation of Nash, 
whose friend he was until they fell out towards the end of Nash’s 
life ; but of this more later on. Quin lies buried in the Abbey. 
Garrick wrote his epitaph, the first line of which, while doing 
justice to the comic actor and wit, has a discordant note when 
read in connection with the sanctity of the place.—To immortalise 
there 
“That tongue which set the table in a roar,” 


seems a doubtful compliment. There is a savour of semi- 
jocularity about it that fails in good taste. On Quin’s grave in 
the centre aisle are these lines :— 


“Here lies the body of Mr. James Quin; 
The scene is changed, I am no more; 
Death’s the last act—now all is o’er.” 


Quin, alive or dead, was not a man to be forgotten. His don 
mots would fill a book. Some of them were admirable, as for 
instance, when at a party in Bath, a‘lord once said to him, 
“Quin, my boy, what a pity a clever fellow like you should be 
a player!” Upon which Quin turned smartly on the speaker, 
exclaiming: “What would your Lordship have me be ?—a 
lord!” 

Public breakfasts at the Assembly Rooms were a great institu- 
tion, as were concert breakfasts—a more expensive form of enter- 
tainment to which people invited their friends. These concert 
breakfasts were partially amateur, as any person of rank or 
fortune could join the orchestra. Between bathing, drinking the 
waters, breakfasting, concerts, service at the Abbey and the 
library, the morning passed until twelve o’clock, when all the 
company assembled either on the “walks” or the “ parades.” 
Here they made up their parties for the evening. Others, again, 
went riding or driving, or took country walks until dinner-time, 
at two o'clock. After dinner they had prayers—the serious- 
minded among them—and then met once more at the Pump- 
room for their second or third glass. Then came a little more 
promenading on the “walks” until tea-time, tea being usually 
served in the Assembly Rooms. Afternoon teas were apparently 
as fashionable then as now. Sally Lunn used to supply in those 
days the hot-buttered tea-cakes which have immortalized her 
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name. Her little shop still exists in what was then called 
Lilliput Lane, since changed to North Parade Passage. The 
public balls every Tuesday and Friday evening were generally 
preceded—according to the advertisements in the paper—either 
by a concert or theatricals. “Thus Bath,” we are told, “ yielded 
a continued rotation of diversions, and people of all ways of 
thinking, even from the libertine to the Methodist, were able to 
fill their day with pleasures and employments suited to their 
inclinations,” . 

As master of the revels on a larger scale, just as when a 
Temple student he entertained King William III., Nash was the 
moving spirit of all the festivities of these modern “ idolators,” 
who, whatever else their real business in life, met in Bath “ to eat 
and drink and rose up to play.” 

As time wore on to the forties, many who came to pay an 
occasional visit to Bath decided to stay. The builder did not 
then, as now, speculate largely in green wood and inadequate 
bricks and mortar, the scorn, according to Carlyle, of the honest 
mason. Noblemen and gentlemen of fortune wishing to be well 
housed when they came to Bath—which they now did annually 
—ordered houses to be built for them which they took on lease 
and called by their names. Among jthese were the Dukes of 
Northumberland, Beaufort, Kingston, Chandos, Bedford and 
Marlborough, all of whom owned houses, as did Pitt the elder, 
with Lords Howth, Clive, Sandwich and Chesterfield. 

A genius among architects was John Wood the elder, a man 
quite in advance of his age. He may be said to have revived 
the classic glory and honest workmanship of earlier times ; thus 
it is that some of the old Bath houses stand unrivalled for the 
artistic elegance of the interior adornment no less than for the 
solidity of their masonry, while their exterior is classical in’ design 
and the admiration of the connoisseur. John Wood had a son 
known as John Wood the younger, who worthily aided and 
succeeded his father in beautifying the city. Later on in the 
century he was to build the Crescent which now stands unrivalled 
by any work of the kind in all England, and a splendid memorial 
of his genius. 

The cry of “Ichabod” has gone forth over many of these 
princely mansions of a bygone day. The Duke of Kingston’s 
house in Kingsmead Square is now distributing its spacious front 
between potatoes and fish for public sale. Lord Chesterfield’s 
house in Pierrepont Street, from which some of his famous letters 
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were written to his son, is divided into two lodging-houses, It 
was from this house he wrote of himself and Lord Tyrawley. 
“Tyrawley and I have been dead these two years, but we don’t 
choose to have it known.” Duke Street, which intersects the 
North and South Parade, though now the dullest street in Bath, 
was once, as its name implies, the residence of dukes. 

Smollett, writing on the improvements going on in Bath in the 
direction of new buildings, is most amusing. By the mouth of 
gout-stricken, grumpy Matthew~ Bramble, he indulges in the 
following “lamentations,” the echo, no doubt, of much that was 
said at the time on the subject, present time like absent people 
being “always wrong.” 

“You must know,” he writes, “I find nothing but disappoint- 
ment at Bath, which is so altered that I gan scarce believe it the 
same place I frequented thirty years ago. Instead of that peace 

. so necessary .. . to bad health . . . we have nothing but 
noise, tumult and hurry, with the fatigue and slavery of 
maintaining a ceremonial more stiff, formal and oppressive, than 
the etiquette of a German Elector. A national hospital it may 
be, but one would imagine none but lunatics were admitted, and 
truly, I will give you leave to call me so if I stay much longer in 
Bath .. . I was impatient to see the boasted improvements in 
architecture . . . The square (Queen’s Square) . . . is by far the 
most wholesome and agreeable ... ” 

Bramble complains, however, of the avenues leading to it. In 
those days the chief inn was “The Bear.” It was through the 
yard of this inn he groaned to find he had to be carried from 
Queen’s Square to reach the Baths, “wincing,” as he says, 
“under the curry-combs of grooms and postillions.” He supposes 
that “after some chair-men shall have been maimed and a few 
lives lost by these accidents, that the Corporation would think 
more in earnest about providing a more safe and commodious 
passage. The circus,” he continues, “is a pretty bauble contrived 
for show, and looks like Vespatian’s amphitheatre turned outside 
in. The same artist who planned the Circus has likewise 
projected a Crescent ; when that is finished we shall probably 
have a Star, and those who are living thirty years hence may 
perhaps see all the signs of the Zodiac exhibited in architecture 
in Bath.” 

Like all who see things too close at hand and without due 
perspective, Matthew Bramble (ze. Smollett) grumbles at every- 
thing, declaring that the new buildings springing up everywhere 
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in Bath look like the “wreck of streets and squares disjointed 
by an earthquake,” as if some Gothic devil had stuffed them 


together in a bag and left them to stand... just as choice 
directed. All these absurdities arise from the general tide of 
luxury which has overspread the nation .. . Every upstart of 


fortune, harnessed in the trappings of the mode, presents himself 
at Bath as the very focus of observation. Clerks and factors 
from the East Indies, loaded with the spoil of plundered 
provinces; planters, negro-drivers and huxters from our 
American plantations, enriched they know not how; agents, 
commissaries, contractors who have fattened in two successive 
wars on the blood of the nation ; usurers, brokers, and jobbers of 
every kind ; men of low birth and no breeding have suddenly 
found themselves translated in a state of affluence unknown 
to former ages; and no wonder that their brains should 
be intoxicated with pride, vanity and presumption. Knowing 
no other criterion of greatness but the ostentation of wealth, they 
discharge their affluence without taste or conduct through every 
channel of the most absurd extravagance ; and all of them hurry 
to Bath, because here, without any further qualification, they can 
mingle with the princes and nobles of the land. Even wives and 
daughters of low tradesmen, who, like shovel-nosed sharks, prey 
upon the blubber of those uncouth whales of fortune, are infected 
with the same rage of displaying their importance ; and the 
slightest indisposition serves them for a pretext to insist upon 
being conveyed to Bath, where they may hobble country dances 
and cotillons among lordlings, squires, counsellors and clergy. 
These delicate creatures from Bedfordbury, Butchers’ Row, 
Crutched Friars, and Botolph Lane cannot breathe the gross air 
of the lower town, or conform to the vulgar rules of a common 
lodging-house ; the husband must therefore provide an entire 
house, or elegant apartment in the new buildings. Such is the 
composition of what is called fashionable company at Bath, 
where a very inconsiderable proportion of genteel people are lost 
in the mob of impudent plebeians who have neither under- 
standing nor judgment, nor the least idea of propriety and 
decorum, and seem to enjoy nothing so much as an opportunity 
of insulting their betters.” 

Gouty diatribe as this is, we are disposed to think it gives a 
correct idea of a state of society which luxury unrestrained by 
breeding had too effectually corrupted. Nash’s rules would lead 
one to support this idea, since their aim is ever to repress the 
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encroachments of the “ impertinents,” the “captious,” the “ Have- 
at-alls,” and the “levellers,” 

The balls given twice a week at the rooms were important 
functions. They began at six in the evening and ended at 
eleven, on account of the invalids, who were ordered to keep early 
hours. The ceremonial observed at them was stiff in the 
extreme, as Smollett complained. Each ball opened with a 
minuet—a slow, solemn mystery of dancing representative of the 
grace and dignity of man and woman. This was led off by two 
persons of the highest distinction in the room, who had to stand 
up singly and go through the measured tread before the gaze of 
the company assembled. No slight ordeal this, which provoked 
the don mot from Lord Chesterfield that the couple dancing a 
minuet “looked as if they were hired to do it, and were doubtful 
of being paid!” When the pair had finished, the Master of the 
Ceremonies led the lady to her seat, leaving the gentleman 
standing while he brought him a fresh partner, This appor- 
tioning of two ladies to every gentleman was obligatory, in order 
that every lady who was anxious to be seen should have an 
opportunity of “taking the floor.” The minuet lasted two hours, 
until eight o’clock, and was the solid portion of the entertain- 
ment ; after which came the lighter fare of the contre, or country 
dances, in which ladies stood up in the order of precedence to 
“cross hands and down the middle.” If the company were 
mixed, precedence was protective, as no commoner was permitted 
to intrude on the seats set apart for titled ladies. 

But now what is this? The dance has begun, and one of the 
fair ladies present, high up in the order of precedence, is so 
extremely delicate and proud of her pedigree that she can only 
touch the back of an inferior’s hand as she goes down the dance. 
Nash, on the alert, sees this, and, going up to her, calls her to 
order, and in no measured terms bids her cither to “leave the 
room or behave with common decency.” Another couple have 
gone down the dance, but, feeling that they would prefer each 
other’s society to dancing, are leaving the dance before it is 
finished. Once more Nash, the tyrant, comes forward, and 
reminds them that if they transgress the rules, which forbid their 
leaving off before the end, he shall not permit them to dance any 
more that evening. They know what this means only too well, 
as in the carrying out of his rules Nash is inexorable. 

At nine o'clock there is a lull in the ball, while the gentlemen 
take their guests and partners into the tea-room. The balls, it 
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will be remembered, are given by the gentlemen, who are each 
allowed to invite three ladies, and cautioned not to give their 
tickets to any but ladies. Just now there is a commotion; a 
waiting-maid has been discovered among the dancers. She is 
pretty, and is dressed up in the clothes of her mistress, who 
happens to be away from Bath. The gallant who has admitted 
her thinks she will not be discovered in her disguise. Foolish 
fellow! As if the recollection of every garment once seen in 
public is not stored in the wards of some female memory! 
Detection and punishment follow swiftly on each other, and the 
“pretty fellow” with his pretty waiting-maid are ignominiously 
cast out by the indignant Nash, who is too wary for such 
mistakes to occur very often. 

There is a sigh of relief in the breasts of many when tea is 
over; for now all further ceremony is relaxed for the rest 
of the evening. After three hours of “minuet” and 
“buckram,” the young men and maidens are glad to get rid of 
Nash, and be free to follow another form of amusement—the 
same in all ages—such as young people of this century will 
recognise under the name of “sitting out;” when they are at 
liberty to clothe their previously silent admiration in suitable 
words and attentions untrammelled by Nash, or the laws of 
obligation or precedence. 

Nash and others, meanwhile, are in the card-room improving 
the wax-lit hours by gathering coin ; losing it, too, heavily on 
occasions. Nash is seated at the card table, his finely plaited 
white shirt hanging somewhat loosely over a low buttoned 
flowered waistcoat, and his handsome velvet gold-laced coat 
giving importance to his somewhat clumsy form, while under his 
arm he carries his famous white hat, which he declares he adopted 
not from singularity, but for security, as he was always losing his 
others. He is coarse in feature, and shaven smooth of face, 
which shows every wrinkle and fold of his heavy, fleshy jowl. 
This is modified, however, by an imposing periwig. He has 
just lost five hundred pounds. He takes his loss somewhat 
gravely. Rising from the table, he encounters my Lord 
Chesterfield—arch cynic and polished courtier—to whom Nash 
complains in oath-adorned language of the ill-treatment he 
is receiving at the hands of Dame Fortune, who has beaten him 
horribly of late. “Is it not surprising,” he asks, “that I should 
be thus eternally mauled?” To which his Lordship caustically 
replies :—“I don’t wonder at your losing money, Nash, but all 
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the world is surprised where you get it to lose!” Dame Lindsay 
and others could have told his Lordship. 

But of this enough for the present. It is about to strike 
eleven and Nash hastens to the ball-room. On reaching it he 
holds up one finger as a signal to the conductor to stop playing. 
The ladies cease dancing ; but are allowed to remain just long 
enough to get cool. Then their cavaliers see them into their 
chairs, and they return home to sad or happy dreams, according 
to the success of their evening. 

Nash also goes home to his house in St. John’s Court. Its 
exterior is not unimposing. The entrance to the front door 
is supported on pillars surmounted by a pair of important 
looking eagles, and a carved lion’s head stares proudly from 
over the centre. The hall is not large ; to the right is an ante- 
chamber ; immediately facing the door is the dining-room, where 
Nash is pleased to welcome all who “desire his friendship or 
need a dinner,” which at his table is mostly a plain one, boiled 
chickens and roast mutton being his favourite viands. On 
leaving the dining-room an easy flight of stairs to the right takes 
you up to the drawing-room, which is over the dining-room and 
the ante-chamber. This was at once his throne-room and hall 
of audience, and contrasted strongly with the meanness of his 
sleeping apartment, which was simply a small garret, with sloping 
roofed ceiling. This exterior pomp and interior poverty were 
characteristic of the man. At the same time Nash “at home” 
was a kind and considerate host. His friends and his servants 
loved him. Goldsmith, who knew him personally and frequently 
dined with him, says :—“ No man in his house perhaps was more 
regular, cheerful and beneficent. To those who were his guests - 
at table he was wont to say after grace had been given :— 
“Come, gentlemen, eat and welcome, spare and the Devil choke 
you.” Goldsmith excuses himself for mentioning this ; he does 
so merely because it was so well known and consistent with the 
singularity of Nash’s character and behaviour. 

As titular King of Bath, recognized as such by the Civic 
authorities, Nash drove an equipage that was regal. His 
chariot was drawn by six black horses, well matched and pacing 
so regularly, that when in full trot any one at a distance would 
imagine only one horse drew the carriage. He kept a coachman, 
postillion, two footmen in livery, and a running footman. These 
running footmen were quite a feature of the bygone age, and 
always in the suite of people of distin¢tion. Nash’s running 
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footman was famed for his swiftness, and is said to have run 
from Bath to London in one day. He was quite a “character” in 
Bath, as well known for his Irish “bulls” as forhis running. An 
amusing instance is told of how Nash once sent Bryan, as he 
was called, with the present of a hare to the Duke of Beaufort. 
On reaching the top of Lansdown hill, on the road to Badminton, 
Bryan thought that as the hare was alive he might just as well 
have a little sport on his own account, so he untied the basket in 
which it was secured, and taking off his coat he started the hare, 
and then his dog that had accompanied him ; after which he 
followed at full speed until the hare was out of sight. 

When he came back for his coat and the basket, he found on 
reaching the spot where he had left them that both were gone. 
But he had Nash’s letter in his pocket, and went on with it, minus 
hare and coat and basket, to Badminton. Arrived there, he was 
taken to his Grace, who asked him what he had brought. 

“ Arrah by my shoul and shalvation I’ve brought a letter for 
your Dukeship,” said Bryan, handing him his master’s letter 
announcing the present of the hare. The Duke read it, and when 
he had concluded he said, “ I am glad the hare has come.” 

“By my shoul,” returns Bryan, “so am I; but pray your 
Graceship is my great-coat come too?” 

Nash was very fond and proud of this Bryan, and one night at 
supper the conversation turning on Bryan’s blunders, Nash told 
his guests that he had not taken him for his head. He offered 
there and then to lay a wager of two hundred pounds that 
Bryan would go to London with a letter the next morning and 
return to Bath with the answer on the following day. The 
challenge was accepted, and Bryan was sent for, to know if he 
agreed to it and would take the journey. He did so, little 
dreaming that he was agreeing to his own death warrant! He 
started next morning, running from Bath to London and back 
again to Bath, arriving home three-quarters of an hour before 
he was due! But the effort killed him. In three days he was 
dead. Nash was greatly distressed. He could not touch the 
blood money his boast had won, so he handed it over to Bryan’s 
widow and children, together with the proceeds of a collection 
he had made for them, which secured them from want. 

Although residing in what Smollett calls a National hospital, 
and the friend of Oliver and Cheney, Nash had no faith in 
doctors. Doctor Cheney, a man much in vogue then in Bath, 
was a friend of his, and on one occasion, after prescribing for him, 
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called to see how Nash was progressing. To his surprise 
he found his patient up and well, and asked him if he had 
followed his prescription. 

“Followed your prescription!” cried Nash. “No; egad, if I 
had I should have broke my neck, for I flung it out of two pair 
of stairs window!” 

Doctor Cheney tried to induce Nash to become a vegetarian, 
but the idea was not palatable in any form, and disagreed most of 
all with the Beau’s religious views ! 

“T swear, Cheney,” he would exclaim, “it is your design to 
send half the world grazing like Nebuchadnezzar.” Upon which 
Doctor Cheney would retort that “ Nebuchadnezzar was never 
such an infidel as Nash!” 

In his desire to be thought a wit, Nash was sometimes brutal 
in his jokes, and on one occasion received a smart reprimand. 
He was walking in the Grove when he met two ladies, one of 
whom was deformed. Addressing her, he asked where she had 
come from. 

“Straight from London,” was the reply. 

“Confound me, madam,” he said, “then you must have been 
ly warpt by the way.” 

The lady said nothing at the time to so unfeeling and ill-timed 
a pleasantry, but it rankled. A few days after, Nash joined her 
as she was sitting in the rooms, and asked her, with a sneer and a 
bow, if she knew her catechism and could tell him the name of 
Tobit’s dog. 

“His name, sir, was Vash, and an impudent dog he was!” 

He was a great raconteur, and in conversation always! had 
something, as he considered, a@-propos to the subject talked about. 
A specimen of his manner of telling a story is given by Goldsmith. 
It was one of Nash’s favourite stories, which he told over and 
over again to every fresh listener, much to the weariness of those 
who had heard it before. He would begin, no matter what the 
topic, by saying— 

“T’ll tell you something to that purpose that will make you 
laugh. A covetous old parson, as rich as the devil, scraped 
acquaintance with me several years ago at Bath. I knew him 
when he and I were students at Oxford, where we both 
studied damnatiously hard, but that’s neither here nor there. 
Well, very well. I entertained him at my house in John’s 
Court—no, my house in John’s Court was not built then—but I 
entertained him with all the city could afford ; in the rooms, the 
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music and everything in the world. Upon his leaving Bath he 
pressed me very hard to return the visit, and desired me to let 
him have the pleasure of seeing me at his house in Devonshire, 
About six months after I happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, and was resolved to see my old friend, from whom [| 
expected a very warm reception. Well, I knocks at his door, 
when an old, queer creature of a maid came to the door and 
denied him. I suspected, however, he was at home, and going 
into the parlour what Should I see but the parson’s legs up the 
chimney, where he had thrust himself to avoid entertaining me. 
This was very well... .” 

In this style Nash continues to narrate how, on pretence of 
being cold, he begged the maid to light him a fire, which she 
tried to evade, as the chimney smoked. Nash persisted, however, 
and seeing some straw in the grate he set fire to it, and, as he 
says, “unkennelled the old fox, to his great confusion.” 

How was it that Nash, who at the outset of life was ready to 
face starvation to secure matrimony, never married? The 
student had developed into a gallant, the gallant into a beau. 
Beaux rarely marry. They are too universal to concentrate. No 
woman is able to pay the price their vanity demands, unless by a 
broken heart—if she be “a woman of feeling,” that is to say. 
It is a happy thing, therefore, when the evanescent nature of their 
affections becomes apparent to themselves and they desist from 
endeavouring to find a permanent sacrifice.. 

. When Nash was in seemingly affluent circumstances and the 
leader of fashion in Bath, he proposed to acertain Miss V. , of 
D , and was accepted by her father as a desirable suitor. 
When he asked the young lady herself, he met with another 
reception. She begged to be excused as she was fond of some 
one else. Her father, who regarded affection as a very secondary 
matrimonial consideration, was very wrath, and insisted upon her 
taking Nash. 

Nash revolved the situation in his mind and determined to 
make a splendid coup de thédtre. It was not likely he was going 
to hamper his beauship with the dead weight of an unwilling 
bride, who would no doubt develop with disappointment into a 
scolding Xantippe and ruin his career. So he saw the girl and 
told her not to distress herself, but to confide to him the name of 
her lover and he would arrange everything for her to her satis- 
faction. She did so. Nash sent for him, and taking the young 
lady’s hand placed it within that of his rival, together with a 
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‘fortune equal to what her father intended to give her had she 
married himself! 

One hardly knows how to judge such an action. If the “ sensi- 
bility ” of this generation were equal to the last, it ought to move 
us to tears of admiration. Unfortunately the sequel tempts us to 
the conclusion that Nash had learnt enough of the young lady’s 
character to be glad to pay handsomely to be “ off the bargain” 
and disarm the stern parent, who, seeing Nash’s disinterestedness, 
was conscience-stricken, and gave his daughter not only his 
blessing but also a dowry. 

And now, to disclose the third act of this drama. Alas for the 
honour of womanhood,: that we should have to reveal such a 
harrowing climax to a story so full of fine sentiments! But the 
truth must be told. The poor husband died of grief in the first 
year of his married life, because his wife, before six months were 
over, had run off with her footman ! 


(To be continued.) 
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FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 





“Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria "—Jnferno, 
WELL might the memory of the “happy sighs,” 
The “much desire,” whose fair, fruit-boding bloom, 
Set in the trembling kiss that held their doom, 
Burn fiercelier than the flame that never dies: 
Those ever-linkéd souls, whom Dante’s eyes, 
Weeping, saw driven through the dawnless gloom 
By hissing tempest ; imminent sorrows loom 
Less darkly than such thoughts of rapture rise ; 
And well might gentle Dante swoon with ruth 
When one soul told and one soul wept to hear 
The tale of happy hours aswerve from truth ; 
But to the guiltless, when all hopes are sere, 
Musing on bliss once theirs in very sooth 
Is sweet, and thoughts of vanished joys are dear. 





Hath noon less glory mused upon by night? 

Doth June’s full heart with lessened fervour glow 

Remembered when the world is wan with snow? 

Are its warm roses petalled with delight 

Less fragrant, and their diamond dews less bright 

Because in winter dark no flower may blow? 

Doth music of moon-glamoured May-woods flow 

Less rich to thought, when trees with rime are white ? 

Nay, memory and longing subtly weave 

New magic round the joys that are no more ; 

Spring brightlier blooms by winter's dream-watched fire ; 

Remembered joy in sorrow is reprieve 

To anguish ; long-dead days from happy yore 

In dark hours rise, lest hearts with pain expire. 
MAXWELL GRAY, 
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THE POET OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


vvvvvvvVvVvyv 


SOME little time ago, in a conversation with that distinguished 
and widely-cultured Englishman, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, I 
was astonished to find what a firm hold Adam Lindsay Gordon’s 
“Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes” have taken on men who 
a few years ago would certainly not have looked to the Antipodes 
for poetry. He told me, I remember, that Sir Alfred Lyall, 
himself a poet, as well as a most eminent public official, had 
warmly praised Gordon to him in India. This, to me, an 
Australian, was welcome news; but although I believe I may 
lay claim to having been the humble means of first-introducing 
Gordon to the notice of English readers,* I have often been 
somewhat puzzled to answer the very natural questions with 
which one is plied in a London drawing-room concerning this 
veritable vara avis from Australia, who, it is now generally 
recognized, had at least some “native wood-notes wild” which 
even the most fastidious of men and women have learnt to love. 
It took us, who were dwellers under the Southern Cross at the 
same time as Gordon, a considerable time to find out that we 
had in our midst a genuine poet in the garb of a Bushman. 
Until a very short time ago, his colonial readers and admirers 
consisted of what he himself calls certain “ancient-boon com- 
panions,” who during his troublous lifetime were brought into 
some rude relations with the tall, short-sighted, ungainly man, 
whose feats of horsemanship, however, most of them admired 
much more than his flights of ballad-mongering. 

It is a quarter of a century ago since Adam Lindsay Gordon 
began to publish his verses. But, during the greater part of his 
sojourn in Australia, he lived an isolated Bush-life, and it was not 
till his untimely death by his own hand that the local Boswells 
began to prattle about him. As a natural result, the story of his 
life was very incompletely as well as very erroneously told, until 


* “ An Australian Poet.”—Zemple Bar, February, 1884. 
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Mr. Alexander Sutherland, who has left the marks of his pains- 
taking accuracy and research in the Australian sections of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ took poor Gordon in hand. 

But no mere literary critic, living in one of the great capitals 
of Australia, could have had much opportunity of knowing what 
manner of man the Australian poet really was ; still we owe it to 
Mr. Sutherland that, by his industry, he has succeeded in fixing the 
place and date of Gordon’s birth, and other facts concerning him 
of which the most conflicting accounts had previously been current. 

In addition to all this I have lately received some stray 
particulars of the brief, storm-tossed, melancholy career of poor 
Gordon, penned by certain of the untutored but faithful com- 
panions of his rude Bush-life. The sources whence part of this 
new information has come are in themselves interesting and 
even pathetic. Rude stockmen and rough serving-girls from 
remote “stations”—the dwellers in the back-blocks with whom 
the poet was much more communicative than ever he was with 
the literary or even the sporting celebrities of Melbourne—have 
here jotted down in their own unconventional fashion their im- 
pressions of “Long Gordon.” But before glancing at these, let 
us briefly set down the actual facts of the poet’s birth, parentage, 
and early life in England, which have hitherto been related quite 
erroneously by everybody except Mr. Sutherland. 





Let me briefly paraphrase the interesting and, I believe, 
thoroughly accurate account of the Gordon family given by this 
gentleman. Early inthe last century, he tells us, Robert Gordon, 
merchant of Bordeaux and Boulogne, acquired a fortune by his 
industry, and unlike the traditional Scotsman, whom the mocking 
genius of Dr. Johnson created for us, he retired to his native 
country and purchased a barony named Esslemont, which he 
entailed with due legal formalities, on the nearest male heir 
among his descendants. “Marriages and ability,” as Mr. Suther- 
land pithily expresses it, augmented the family domains ; but 
these, of course, went to the elder branches, while the younger 
Gordons, true to their tribal instincts, wandered forth into other 
lands to push their fortunes. 

The Australian poet’s grandfather got as far south as Worcester, 
and from thence looked out complacently on his sturdy sons 
earning some measure of distinction in the Church, the Army, 
andthe Navy. The poet’s father, Adam Gordon, held an ensign’s 
commission about the time that the great Napoleon was at Elba, 
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and saw service both i in the West and in the East Indies. After 
retiring from the army, he married his cousin, Miss Harriett 
Gordon, and went to reside at the Azores; and here it was at 
Fayol in 1833 that the future Bush bard first opened his eyes 
on this wonderful world. Returning to England, Captain Adam 
Gordon settled down at Cheltenham as Professor of Oriental 
Languages in its newly-founded College. Young Adam Lindsay 
was at this time a bright and restless boy of eight, who grew 
up with an insatiable zest for field-sports and an unconquer- 
able love of the racecourse, which his father, now a staid 
Professor, abhorred. Parental admonitions, or it may be salutary 
discipline of a physical nature, seem to have first awakened the 
slumbering Muse. There are still echoes round the Cotswold 


Hills of those wild days and nights when young Lindsay Gordon . 


had for boon companion one “Black Tom Oliver,” a local horse- 
trainer, to whom the curious will find admiring references 
pervading “ Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes.” 

Captain Adam Gordon by no means approved of this strange 
companionship. But his erratic son could ill brook control, and 
had perhaps never pondered on the wisdom of the great Spanish 
proverb: “He who will not be guided by the rudder, must be 
broken by the rock.” Among the very earliest verses by the 
author of the “Sick Stock-rider” and “Confiteor,” are the 
following, which it is supposed were aimed at his worthy father, 
then the grave Professor of Hindostani :— 


“TI have something of the bull-dog in my breed, 
The spaniel is developed rather less ; 
While life is in me I can fight and bleed, 
But never the chastising hand caress.” 


It is not to be disguised that, in the eyes of Captain Adam 
Gordon, the lad must have been a bitter disappointment, a source 
of daily and hourly sorrow and anxiety. Things had almost 
reached a crisis when Adam Lindsay failed to obtain his com- 
mission at Woolwich. The crisis was in reality reached when the 
dreaded “ Black Tom Oliver” actually took out a warrant for his 
young friend's arrest. Gordon, it seems, unable to restrain him- 
self, had, without asking the trainer’s leave, taken one of his 
steeplechasers and ridden him at some country meeting. 

Captain Adam Gordon saw but one way out of the dilemma 
and disgrace—to ship off the ne’er-do-weel to the other side of 
the world, Adam Lindsay Gordon accordingly sailed in the ship 
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Fulia, Aug. 7th, 1853, for Adelaide ; and thus it came about 
that Australia received the strange addition of a genuine poet to 
her scanty population. 

When he first set foot in Adelaide, Adam Lindsay Gordon 
was in his twentieth year, and the first occupation he sought and 
obtained was that of a private in the Mounted Police. In those 
days this was a life not wanting in adventure, for it was one of the 
duties of this splendid body of Bush cavalry to act as the “ gold- 
escort ”—to ride, that is, armed, beside the precious metal, as it 
was being conveyed from the gold-fields to the metropolis. The 
Bushranger was then a prominent factor in Australian social life, 
and had to be reckoned with on all occasions. But there were 
long hours, riding through the interminable bush, when a young 
man of deep feelings and given to introspection would think, till 
thought became an agony, of the ties broken, and the life so 
pleasant to look back upon, which he had left in the dear old 
home. It was under these circumstances that the exile began to 
poetise in real earnest. ‘“Whisperings in Wattle-Boughs,” the 
beautiful title of a set of verses not too well known in England, 
gives us a true glimpse into his inner life at this period. 





“Oh, gaily sings the bird! and the wattle-boughs are stirred 
And rustled by the scented breath of spring ; 
Oh, the dreary, wistful longing! Oh, the faces that are thronging ! 
Oh, the voices that are vaguely whispering ! Pa 
Oh, tell me, father mine, e’er the good ship crossed the brine, 
On the gangway one mute hand-grip we exchanged, 
Do you, past the grave, employ for your stubborn reckless boy, 
Those petitions that in life were ne’er estranged? 


Oh, tell me, sister dear, parting word and parting tear, 

Never passed between us; let me bear the blame, 

Are you living, girl, or dead? bitter tears since then I’ve shed, 
For the lips that lisped with mine a mother’s name. 


Oh, tell me, ancient friend, ever ready to defend 

In our boyhood, at the base of life’s long hill, 

Are you waking yet or sleeping? have you left this vale of weeping? 
Or do you, like your comrade, linger still? 


Oh, whisper, buried love, is there rest and peace above? 

There is little hope, or comfort, here below ; 

On your sweet face lies the mould, and your bed is straight and cold, 
Near the harbour where the sea-tides ebb and flow. 


*” * * * * 
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All silent—they are dumb—and the breezes go and come, 

With an apathy that mocks at man’s distress ; 

Laugh, scoffer, while you may! I could bow me down and pray 
For an answer that might stay my bitterness. 





Oh, harshly screams the bird! and the wattle-bloom is sfirred ; 
There’s a sullen wind-like whisper in the bough ; 

Aye, kneel, and pray, and weep, but His deloved’s sleep, 

Can never be disturbed by such as thou.” 


The monotony of his life as a mounted trooper was at times 
broken by the pursuit and possible capture of a bushranger or 
the spectacle of a wreck on the rocky coast. At such times we 
may be sure he bore a man’s part. 

And here we come upon the pathetic rambling narratives of 
some of the rude survivors of these scenes. One has jotted down 
how “Long Gordon,” looking for his lost horse near Monster 
Mount, Lacipede Bay, came upon the marks of a man’s boots in 
the white sand, and following the tracks, beheld what looked like 
a lifeless body. It was that of a poor German emigrant, “ lost in 
the Bush,” and all but dead, who had preserved his life by eating 
scrub and sucking the leaves at night. Gordon carried the poor 
fellow for milés back to the “Home Station,” where he was 
weighed as a curiosity in skeletons ; but thanks to his preserver 
who tended him, and who, as the Bush scribe expresses it, “ had 
the strength of a Lion and the gentleness of a Girl,” he finally 
recovered. 

Another humble comrade of those days, loyal when the Poet 
was living and faithful to his memory now that he is dead, recalls 
the lessons that he gave her in reading and writing—* Teaching 
me with a Patience that no other human Being could have shown.” 

Gordon grew tired of the mounted police and left it, turning 
his attention to horse-breaking at the various stations on the 
South Australian border. 

It may be thought that this life must have been both dull and 
demoralising for a well-educated man of active intelligence and 
keen sympathies. But though a gentleman by birth and feeling, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon preferred the society of unsophisticated 
humanity. He loved, too, the indescribable solitude of the 
Australian wilds ; and the years he passed in the Mount Gambier 
district of South Australia were perhaps the happiest of his life. 
They were certainly the richest in poetic productiveness. Many 
of his most popular poems, such as “The Wreck,” “ Wolf and 
Hound,” “ The Swimmer,” “Song of the Surf,” are transcripts of 
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his experiences in his solitary leisure as a mounted trooper or 
itinerant horse-breaker. 


“*Twas merry in the glowing morn, among the gleaming grass, 
To wander as we wondered many a mile, 
And blow the cool tobacco cloud and watch the white wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while.” 


Englishmen, whether they have lived in the Australian Bush 
or not, are beginning to know poor Gordon’s “ Sick Stockrider” 
by heart. Who can doubt that the closing reflections of the 
dying stockman were truly autobiographical ? 


“For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 

*Tis somewhat late to trouble; this I know— 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again, 
And the chances are I go, where most men go. 

The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall ; 

The sicky, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed, 

Should the sturdy station children pull the Bush flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead.” 


In 1862 he married a servant-girl named Maggie Park, 
daughter of a labouring man who came from the little South 
Australian border township, Robe. Maggie “served” at the inn 
or Bush “pub” in Mount Gambier, where Gordon frequently 
stayed. His courtship was certainly prosaic for so passionate a 
poet, but he may be added to that increasing list of persons who 
object to long engagements. Only a few days before the 
nuptials, he abruptly said one morning: “ Well, girl, I Jike your 
ways. You seem industrious and sensible. If you like, I will 
take a cottage at Robe and we shall get married next week and 
you shall keep house for me.” A little time before this event, 
Gordon, by the death of his mother, had become entitled to a 
legacy of some £7000. But as he had never held any 
communication with England, his whereabouts, even the fact 
of his existence, was quite unknown, and the legacy did not 
reach him for four years—some two years after his marriage. 
Unlike most colonists who receive a “ windfall,’ he showed no 
desire to go “ Home,” but continued to live in his small cottage 
at Robe, which was no better furnished than any decent working 
man’s house in an “up country” Australian township. He had, 
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however, abandoned the Mounted Police and even given up his 
ad interim congenial employment of horse-breaking. 

The Rev. J. E. Tenison Woods, a cultivated Roman Catholic 
priest, was at this time very friendly with Gordon. This good 
clergyman, who, like the Bush bard, is now no more, gave many 
curious personal reminiscences of him from the time that they met 
at supper on a station where Gordon was engaged breaking-in 
horses, to the period when he left South Australia altogether for 
the neighbouring colony of Victoria. The Rev. Mr. Woods seems 
to have regarded it as a very delectable novelty to meet a young 
fellow on a station “in the usual Bush costume of a slouch hat, a 
blue jumper tucked in at the waist, with a pair of riding cords ; 
these again ending at the calf in common Wellington boots,” who, 
as he rode by his companion’s side under the gum-trees, recited 
long passages from Virgil, Ovid, and Homer in the original, varied 
with choice morceaux from Racine’s “ Athalie” and Corneille’s 
“Cid.” “He had an odd manner of reciting poetry,” remarks the 
good cleric, “and his delivery was monotonous, but his way of 
emphasising the beautiful portions of what he recited was charming 
from its earnestness.” Further, Mr. Woods tells us that Gordon 
always carried a book, generally a Latin Classic, with him on his 
long rides from station to station—clearly a very extraordinary 
kind of Bush horse-breaker ! 

In these reminiscences of the Rev. E. Tenison Woods there 
are some curious glimpses of the social life of the Australian Bush. 
Gordon, as we know, was well born and well educated, and his 
friend testifies that “he was always neatly dressed, and certainly 
had an air about him of a gentleman.” Yet he was constantly 
made to feel his menial position. One would have thought that 
there, at any rate, the class feeling which pervades our artificial 
civilization would have been dropped. Let us listen to Mr. 
Woods :—“ At one place when we arrived at night Gordon did 
not tell me till I had dismounted that he was going some six 
miles further. I had some duty to perform at the station, or I 
would have gone on, though we were both jaded from a fifty 
miles’ ride amid heavy showers of rain. I met him by appoint- 
ment two days afterwards. He then told me why he had ridden 
further. On a former visit to the station he had been sent to the 
men’s hut instead of being asked intothehouse. Then he recited 
Burns’ ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ Yet I must add that he 
took the thing in good part, and said he must not blame them 
for not asking a horse-breaker into their parlour.” 
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The poor fellow was, however, deeply wounded when he was 
refused permission to enter for an event called the Ladies’ Purse 
at the annual races in one of the little border townships, on the 
score that he was not a gentleman rider. 

When Gordon came into the legacy on the death of his mother, 
he abandoned horse-breaking, and, as I have stated, set up house- 
keeping in the township of Robe. The spot was picturesque, he 
was newly married, and he experienced for the first time the 
peculiarly soothing sensation of having a balance at his banker’s, 
But Gordon was a restlessly nervous man, and soon grew tired of 
idly gazing out on the same pleasant prospect of sea and lake. 
The, Rev. Tenison Woods, as became a psychical expert, was 
equal to the occasion, and suggested—Parliament. Perhaps the 
very absurdity of the idea fascinated the Bush bard, or perhaps it 
was but another illustration of the wiles of that awful personage 
who ever finds some work for idle hands to do. However that 
may be, Gordon was prevailed upon to stand, was returned after a 
sharp contest, and actually sat in the South Australian Parlia- 
ment (1865-6). He was of course as a parliamentarian a melan- 
choly failure. Yet I have heard old South Australia public men 
declare that, despite the mixture of misplaced classical allusions 
and Bush slang which formed the staple of his orations, Gordon 
made by no means a bad impression. But he himself quickly 
realized that he was out of his element. The Rev. Mr. Woods, 
who paid a visit to the Speaker’s Gallery in Adelaide on purpose 
to hear his Bush friend in his new ré/, very plainly sets forth that 
he was a man of stammering lips. Nor did he fail to observe 
that the noxious atmosphere of the legislative lobbies was begin- 
ing to deprave the fine qualities of Gordon’s manly nature. “He 
had at this time,” remarks the reverend gentleman, “published 
some more verses which had gained for him quite a name. He 
was very proud of these efforts, and I noticed more self-assertion, 
and, if I may use the expression, more personal vanity about his 
talents than ever I had observed before.” 

It would indeed seem that these parliamentary experiences in 
Adelaide had quite unsettled poor Gordon, who now began for the 
first time to cast longing eyes in the direction of Melbourne—the 
Mecca of the Australian bushman. Victoria appeared to offer 
him a wider field both for his literary and sporting proclivities ; 
thither he would go and achieve fame and perhaps fortune. 
Unfortunately, before he decided on this migration he had almost 
run through his legacy. Sure enough he soon became what is 
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known as a “horsey celebrity,” both in Melbourne and Ballaarat, 
where his fame as an amateur steeple-chase rider soon spread ; 
while from time to time he contributed spirited sporting verses to 
the local Bel/s Life. In 1867 he collected and published in 
Melbourne two slender volumes of verses. These were “Sea- 
Spray and Smoke-Drift,” a collection of lyrics and ballads, some 
of which have now become world-famous, and “ Ashtaroth,” an 
ambitious but weak imitation of “ Faust,” and “ Manfred,” whose 
metaphysical and other crudities are, however, compensated by its 
one or two exquisite lyrics. 

The sale of these volumes, which are now regarded by all 
thoughtful Australians as a valuable literary inheritance, did not 
during his lifetime meet the printer's bill. We next find him 
earning a precarious livelihood as the proprietor of a livery-stable 
in Ballaarat. Gordon, we know, understood well the ways of 
horses, but he never quite fathomed the wiles of horsey men. 
The Ballaarat livery-stable therefore ended in financial collapse. 

Sorrow and trouble now were thick upon him. While his 
goods and chattels were being sold to pay his creditors, his girl- 
wife lay prostrate, and their only child, a little daughter of about 
two, slipped away in the midst of it to a better world, or at all 
events to. rest and peace. The heart-broken poet sent the 
bereaved mother for a change to her father in South Australia, 
and then, alone and penniless, sat down with a feeling of utter 
despair in the desolate dismantled rooms that had been his home. 
He was also suffering from a dangerous wound in his head, the 
result of a terrific fall from a horse, for although a superb rider, 
his short-sightedness and dare-devilry often brought him to grief. 





We are now nearing the close of the sad story. Regardless of 
his terrible falls, he continued to ride recklessly. It is on record 
that he rode and won three steeplechases in a single day, in the 
hope of ending it all by a death that might be instantaneous, 
and would not be by his own hand. 

In 1868 he “blazed out into sudden fame,” not, like Byron, by 
writing a slashing poetical satire, but by winning the Cup 
Steeplechase for Major Baker, on his horse “Babbler,” on the 
far-famed Flemington race-course. When his girl-wife, Maggie, 
returned, they took up their humble abode with a fisherman 


. on the Brighton Beach, some eight miles from Melbourne. To 


the bustling, prosperous, cruel city he walked daily, to save the 
railway fare, seeking any form of employment. It was about this 
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time that he heard from Scotland concerning the ancestral barony 
of Esslemont, which had been entailed on the nearest male heir, 
who was now himself. 

Could he succeed in making good his claim to this, he felt he could 
leave the world in peace, for the faithful partner of his misery and 
his misfortunes would then be provided for. Buoyed up by this 
false hope, he occupied himself, to no profit, in interviewing 
Melbourne lawyers, palliating the law’s delay by making verses 
and riding steeple-chases, living, meanwhile, on borrowed money. 

“In the month of April 1870, Gordon busied himself,” writes 
Mr. Sutherland, “in getting ready for the press a new volume of 
poetry which he hoped to pay for when the news from Scotland 
should arrive, his reason for not waiting being that he felt himself 
failing fast. To hold out until this volume was finished, and to 
secure these back-rents for his wife, was the hope with which he 
was dragging out the weeks, when the June mail arrived and 
brought the fatal news that by recent decisions of the Scotch law- 
courts, entails of that particular form were null and void. . . . On 
the 23rd of June the ‘Bush Ballads’ appeared. . . . Next 
morning he rose early without waking his wife, who, however, 
started to semi-consciousness at the touch of his long beard as he 
bent over to kiss her; but he whispered that he was going for a 
walk, and she fell asleep azain. He loaded the rifle which, as a 
member of the Brighton Artillery Corps, he had in his possession, 
put it on his shoulder and sallied forth along the beach. He 
passed some fishermen whose cheerful salutation he did not as 
usual return, walked on till he had nearly reached Picnic Point, 
then turned into the scrub. He was never again seen in life.” 

His own strong lines, on the desperate man who lay self-slain 
in the lonely Bush, rise unbidden to the lips :— 


“He lay as dead men only lie, 
With wan cheek whitening in the sky ; 
Through the wild heath-flowers white and red, 
The dumb brute that had seen him die, 
Close crouching howled beside the head, 
Brute burial service o’er the dead.” 


ARTHUR PATCHETT MARTIN. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. BRANDRETH’S TACTICS. 


ON her mistress’s return Soames unburdened her mind, and 
Mrs. Brandreth was not a little dismayed and troubled by what 
she heard. The danger that threatened seemed imminent, and 
prompt action was necessary. She gave Soames her dismissal, 
and proceeded to take counsel with herself as to what would be 
the best course to take. 

She very quickly made up her mind about one thing. Miss 
Leith must go—and go at once. “Fortunately, she has herself 
made the way easy for me,” thought Mrs. Brandreth, as she 
stood gazing out of the window at the peaceful scene beyond. 
“None could be expected to overlook such conduct. But her 
going must be so contrived as to give her no opportunity 
for enlisting the sympathies of either of the young men in her 
favour. It was most essential to prevent any appeal being made 
to Reginald. As he had been party to what was going on, he 
would, of course, do everything to screen Miss Leith, had he no 
other and more dreaded reason. It might require not a little tact 
and management to steer clear of hidden rocks, but Mrs. Brandreth 
flattered herself she was quite equal to the occasion. 

On entering the schoolroom the next morning, Mabel found 
Mrs. Brandreth instead of the children awaiting her there. As 
they exchanged the first few words, Mabel felt there was a 
disturbing element in the atmosphere, but she was far from 
suspecting the cause, and did not trouble herself to speculate 
about it. Mrs. Brandreth was a little out of temper—voi/ad tout ! 
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The matter-of-course way with which Mabel took up a beauti- 
ful bouquet of roses lying by her plate—the fact of their being 
there seemed significant to Mrs. Brandreth—and enjoyably 
inhaled their perfume, was a fresh offence. 

“ How fine the roses are this year, are they not?” said Mabel, 
with gracious intention. “ You must be glad to get back to the 
flowers, Mrs. Brandreth.” 

The latter was silent, marshalling her artillery to the front, and 
unconscious, Mabel pleasantly went on: “ Had you an enjoyable> 
cruise? did you get as far as Fe 

“There would have been no enjoyment for me, could I have 
foreseen the unpleasantness awaiting me at home, Miss Leith,” 
coldly interpolated the other. 

“Unpleasantness!” ejaculated Mabel. “Nothing serious, I[ 
hope.” 

“It is to me, most serious. I have been, beyond measure, 
shocked and surprised—she had, in fact, been a great deal more 
angry and afraid than shocked or surprised—* to find what has 
been going on during my absence. I could not have imagined 
that any young lady would lay herself open to censure as you 
have done.” 

“Censure!” said Mabel, putting down her roses, and turning 
proudly upon the other. 

“I am extremely sorry to be obliged to speak so, but, 
really 4 

“Oh, what does it matter how you speak? Be good enough 
to tell me what you mean,” interrupted Mabel, with unconscious 
brusquerie. It was -difficult to remember that she was in a 
subordinate position, and still more difficult to remember that the 
other was in a superior one. 

Mrs. Brandreth was quite ready to speak plainly, and now 
without apologising for doing so. 

“Judging by your reference, I considered that I had at least 
reason for expecting you to be circumspect, as it behoves every 
young lady in your position to be, Miss Leith.” 

“ Circumspect!” half smiling at the word. “Haven't I been, 
then?” 

* “Can that term be rightly applied to a governess who, 
in the absence of the mistress of the house, leaves her pupils 








to take care of themselves, while she spends hours in roam- 


ing about alone with a gentleman—a stranger to her—on a visit 
there,” 
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“Oh, dear!” ejaculated Mabel, a hot blush dyeing her cheek 
as she sank into a chair, gazing at the other wide-eyed. For the 
first time she saw in what light her conduct must appear to others. 
Recognizing this, she at once exonerated Mrs. Brandreth from 
blame ; and, entirely unaccustomed to veil her thoughts, frankly 
added: “I do not wonder at your being shocked. How dread- 
fully wrong it must appear to you!” 

To Mrs. Brandreth it appeared the most natural thing in the 
world. It was quite according to her creed that a girl in Mabel’s 
position should be ready to make the most of any opportunity for 
winning a matrimonial prize. But, in a severe ladylike way, she 
looked duly shocked. Since the other was so ready to acknowledge 
herself in the wrong, her task might prove easier than she expected 
it to be. 

“In whatever situation one may be placed, it is essential 
to consider appearances more than you have done, Miss Leith,” 
returned Mrs. Brandreth, who was, indeed, herself especially 
careful in that respect. 

“Yes. Yes, of course it is. How could I have been so 
stupid ?” ejaculated Mabel, her elbow on the arm of the chair, 
her chin in her hand, and her eyes downcast. 

Mrs. Brandreth gazed at her in amazement. “Stupid, indeed! 
Did the girl mean that she ought to have managed more cleverly, 
then?” 

“T hear that you were walking about with Mr. Harcourt the 
very day after his arrival. As to your joining Mr. Aubyn in the 
drawing-room, it would, I think, have been in better taste to 
decline, when asked during my absence, but roaming about for 
hours with Mr. Harcourt “ 

“Mr. Aubyn asked me to show him the way down to the sea,” 
confusedly explained Mabel. “On the way we sat down and 
got talking,” mentally adding, “which certainly would not have 
happened had he been a stranger.” “Then the time slipped 
away so fast, and r 

“So very indiscreet! I was dreadfull* shocked when it came 
to my knowledge,” said Mrs. Brandreth, in her even, languid 
tone. “You must excuse my pointing out to you that such 
escapades are more likely to hinder than further your views.” 

“My views!” hotly began Mabel. Did the other think she 
wanted to marry Uncle Reggie ? 

Mrs. Brandreth was coldly silent, and, after a moment or two 
Mabel went on more soberly. “I am not afraid of being 
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misunderstood by either Mr. Aubyn or Mr. Harcourt. I am sure 
neither of them could for a moment r 

“T must very decidedly decline making any reference or appeal 
to the gentlemen, Miss Leith. They would, of course, be bound 
to do their best to shield you.” 

“Shield indeed! Is it possible you think I require shielding ?” 
indignantly exclaimed Mabel. 

“TI can only say you have acted very indiscreetly, and placed 
me in a most unpleasant position, Miss Leith.” 

“Yes, I see that, and I am very sorry you should be annoyed ; 
but r 

“Tam glad you recognize so much,” put in Mrs. Brandreth, 
“and I hope it will be unnecessary for me to point out what your 
course should now be.” 

“T' shall have to either explain or go, but which?” reflected 
Mabel. The attempt to explain might involve a great deal. 
Half explanations might only make matters appear worse than 
they did, and how could she lay bare her motives to the other’s 
eyes? “TI suppose I shall have to go,” she murmured. 

Not a little relieved, Mrs. Brandreth promptly replied, “Since 
you think so, Ican make no objection, Miss Leith, and, under 
the circumstances, you doubtlessly recognize that it will be better 
to leave at once. But I must ask you to do me the justice to 
remember that the decision came from yourself. Justified as I 
am in objecting to what has been going on—no one in my 
position could possibly feel otherwise—I might find it difficult to 
get my brother-in-law to agree with me in this case.” 

The hot colour flooded Mabel’s face again. What could be 
more offensive than the other’s tone and manner? Mrs. 
Brandreth was right from her point of view, of course ; and yet, 
what an element of absurdity there was in it all! She reflected 
again for a few moments, debating with herself as to whether or 
not she would take the other into her confidence; then decided 
that it would involve more explanation than she would care to 
make, at any rate to Mrs. Brandreth. Better, she thought, to 
quietly accept the consequences of not having sufficiently con- 
sidered appearances and take her departure. Things could be 
explained to Mrs. Brandreth afterwards. Some explanation 
was certainly due to her, 

“T will leave as soon as you think proper; this afternoon, if 
you like.” 

“This afternoon!” ejaculated Mrs, Brandreth. This was a 
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great deal more than she had hoped for. “Very well; I did not 
wish to hasten your departure, but, since you desire it, I will put 


no obstacles in the way. You would like to catch the afternoon 
train, I suppose ?” 
“Yes,” 


“Twill order the cart for your luggage, and—” after a moment's 
hesitation, “the brougham to take you to the station. Mean- 
time,” impressively, “I must depend upon your promise to make 
no appeal to either of the gentlemen.” 

“You may depend upon my not doing that, Mrs. Brandreth,” 
haughtily. 

With which Mrs. Brandreth was fain to be content. The other 
had not ‘at any rate set her at defiance, as she had been some- 
what afraid might happen. 

Under the circumstance that Reginald must have, at least i in 
part, assented to what had been going on, he would, of course, be 
ready enough to plead Miss Leith’s tause, were she to appeal to 
him ; but the girl did not seem to recognize where her power lay, 
nor to have the slightest tact whatever. 

Mrs. Brandreth had entered the room with the determination to 
carry her point, but she did not expect to find the victory so easy. 
Should she only find Reginald as malleable in her hands, she 
would have got very well out of an unpleasant difficulty. Giving 
no more thought to Mabel, she swept gracefully out of the room 
and went in search of her brother-in-law. He must be told that 
Miss Leith had acknowledged herself in the wrong, and chosen to 
leave. But he must be told at once, in case the girl should, on 
reflection, be tempted to make some appeal to him, her promise 
notwithstanding. Mrs. Brandreth had very little faith in people 
keeping their word when it became a question of self-interest. 

Aubyn chanced to be alone in the library, and she lost no time 
in introducing the subject. “I have just had a most unpleasant 
duty to perform, Reginald, and I think it is only right you should 
be informed of it.” 

“An unpleasant duty?” he repeated, enquiringly and with a 
half smile. What she would consider an “unpleasant duty,” 
might be a very right and proper one, nevertheless. 

“ The truth is a—difficulty has arisen between Miss Leith and 
me, Reginald ; and—” ; 

“ Difficulty ?” he repeated questioningly. “Not a serious one 

hope, Agatha?” 

“I am sorry to say it is. Miss Leith has acted, to say the 
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least, very indiscreetly during my absence from home ; and I 
have been obliged to point this out to her ;” not unwilling to 
avail herself of the opportunity to show him how high was her 
own standard. “A young girl should be careful to avoid all 
appearance of impropriety, Reginald.” . 

“Impropriety ? Miss Leith? I do not understand you ;” 
coldly. 

“During my absence from home she ought to have kept to 
her proper place—in the school-room with the children—except 
when taking them for their daily exercise ; and I consider, as 
would any one else in my place, that she acted very wrongly in 
doing otherwise.” 

He began to understand now ; and was a little amused at the 
complication that had arisen, but quietly replied: “There could 
be no impropriety in Miss Leith and the children joining us at 
luncheon, when their uncle invited them to do so, Agatha ; if it 
is tothat youare alluding.” Recognizing that, had circumstances 
been what she imagined them to be, she would have some grounds 
for complaint, he could make allowance for her displeasure ; but 
the lack of anything like regret on the young girl’s account—the 
entire absence of the distress which he believed a good woman 
would feel at the discovery of what seemed to be another’s short- 
comings—was not to be excused. 

“But it was not only that. She went out with Mr. Harcourt 
alone, and for hours at a time, I hear, leaving the children to take 
care of themselves! Algy so venturesome, too! I tremble to 
think what the consequences might have been ;” with a graceful 
turn of the head, to contemplate the set of the lace about her 
neck. 

The movement was not unnoticed by him, as he replied with 
grave irony: “There is no necessity to agitate yourself to that 
extent, Agatha. During Miss Leith’s absence, I took charge of 
the children myself ; and I assure you they were perfectly safe. 
The truth is I asked her to show Harcourt the way down to the 
sea ; and therefore I am to blame, if any one is.” 

“No; it was for her to see; and she ought to have seen. 
Miss Leith herself acknowledged that she was ‘stupid,’ as she 
chose to term it. Moreover, she recognized that it was a mistake 
that could not be overlooked, and proposed to leave.” 

She had preferred to leave rather than to explain! He was 
silent a few moments, then replied: “I hope you will not allow 
her to do that, Agatha, now that I have explained that it was I 
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who asked her to go with Harcourt? I can quite understand 
that my asking her does not seem right to you, and I ought to 
have thought of that ; but she knew I was not quite up to the 
walk, and it would have looked like affectation and self-con- 
sciousness on her part, had she refused. i should be sorry indeed 
to feel that I was the cause of Miss Leith’s leaving. Couldn't 
you take this into consideration, and ask her to stay, Agatha ?” 

“ Ask her to stay?” slowly repeated Mrs. Brandreth, turning 
the thought over in her mind with a keen side-glance at him. 
After all, might it not be wiser to do so? Would he have been 
likely to send her with his friend, had he cared for her society 
himself? Besides, would it not be bad policy to enlist his 
sympathy for Miss Leith, as would be the case if she were 
allowed to go for such a cause? The tone she had taken, 
notwithstanding, she thought nothing of the mere fact of Mabel’s 
availing herself of the opportunity afforded her; and now it 
seemed that it had come unsought. The one question was, 
would there be less danger in keeping Miss Leith, than in 
sending her away ? , 

He was quick to note her hesitation, and quietly said ; “As 
to Miss Leith’s influence over the children, there can be no 
doubt it is altogether beneficial, Agatha. Before she came, they 
were greatly in need of the attention which your many engage- 
ments prevented your giving them ; and of this I was obliged 
to remind you.” He had indeed frequently enough hinted, and 
more than hinted, that she did not sufficiently consider her 
children’s needs, beyond giving them food to eat, and clothes to 
wear. With the belief that her stay at Beechwoods in a great 
measure depended upon her tact—a quality she had a great deal 
more respect for than he seemed to have—she had quietly borne 
his remonstrances, merely replying, that her small income did 
not admit of her doing more than she did. It was most kind 
and good of him to give his brother's widow and her children 
shelter at Beechwoods ; but this involved certain consequences, 
She could not ‘avoid receiving, and occasionally visiting, their 
county neighbours. She was positively obliged to keep up some 
appearance ; and really tradespeople seemed to think they might 
charge anything to Mrs. Brandreth, of Beechwoods. She did 
not forget—oh, no !—that all the housekeeping expenses, wages, 
and so forth, were paid, and paid liberally, by dear Reginald ; 
she alluded to the unconscionable milliners and—and people, 
whose charges amounted to quite her small income. 
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To all this he had been deaf; her eleven or twelve hundred a 
year being, he considered, quite sufficient for “milliners and 
people.” But he could not oblige her to engage a governess for 
her children, unless she chose to do so ; and when he found that 
they would be the sufferers unless he advanced the necessary 
funds, he did advance them. That his sister-in-law should 
appropriate the handsome cheque he gave, dismiss her head 
nurse, and make the latter’s salary suffice for the governess, did 
not occur to him. Not least in Mabel’s favour, with Mrs. 
Brandreth, had been her carelessness as to remuneration. 

“T do not deny that she gets on pretty well with the children, 
Reginald ; although, from what I hear, it is in a fashion of her 
own. And, really, you know, there cannot be any very great 
demands upon the mental powers of a governess at their age. 
But that is not the question. I confess that I do not quite 
understand Miss Leith. She may have been brought up 
extravagantly. I know little or nothing about her antecedents, 
she seems so very desirous to avoid any reference to them—but 
now she is in the position of a governess it would, I think, be in 
better taste to conform to it more than she does. Her wardrobe, 
for instance, is really most extravagant for one in her position— 
more befitting a young lady with quite a large income. 

There was an amused smile upon his lips, as he said ; “ That 
may have belonged to the past.” 

“T can only say it is all in the very latest style ;” adding with 
a little laugh, and side glance at him, “one might almost 
suppose she had an end in view. I hope you have taken care of 
your heart, Reginald.” 

He was on the point of giving utterance to an indignant 
remonstrance ; but recollected that it might not have the desired 
effect. The children had, inadvertently, made him acquainted 
with the fears entertained lest he should marry ; and he had been 
not a little amused at the way in which his future had been 
mapped out for him. But he saw now, that, to spare Mabel, he 
must put a stop to such gossip, as it affected her. After a few 
moments’ reflection, he hit upon a way of doing this, while stating 
only what was the literal truth. Gravely meeting his sister-in 
law’s eyes, he said: “The only lady of whom I could think in 
that way is an heiress, Agatha.” 

“He has had a disappointment!” was her swift conclusion. 
The statement that the lady was an heiress seemed quite suffi- 
ciently to account for his disappointment, in Mrs, Brandreth’s 
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eyes. What heiress, able to choose from a host of admirers, 
would single out a man with a craze such as Reginald’s, for 
spending the greater part of his time amongst the lowest of the 
low? She knew such work was in vogue, and that the workers 
were said to have high ideals ; but she was of the opinion that 
the world would go on just as well without them. People with 
high ideals were, in her estimation, the dullest and most un- 
desirable of companions. Those who did not trouble themselves 
about “grand possibilities,” and the rest of it—taking the world 
as they found it—being much easier, and pleasanter to get on 
with. But, under the impression that she had now discovered 
the cause of his showing no inclination to marry, her mind was 
set at rest with regard to any designs Miss Leith might have. 
With a passing remark that heiresses were apt td be a little 
spoiled by the adulation they received, she went on; “I should 
be sorry to act in any way that might appear harsh or incon- 
siderate to Miss Leith, Reginald, and certainly your explanation 
gives a different colouring to the affair.” 

He smiled, quite aware what it was that had altered the colour- 
ing. She was quick to note the smile, and half perceiving his 
thought, a little sharply went on, not averse from aiming a shaft 
at one so prone to aim one at her; “At the same time I must 
agree with you in thinking you were not free from blame in the 
matter. It really was not wise to throw Mr. Harcourt and Miss 
Leith together, in that way. He is quite a grand parti, I hear; 
and a poor governess might indulge hopes, you know. She may 
appear,” hesitating a moment, “rather attractive—to him, and if 
he were to pay her compliments, she would probably accept them 
more seriously than might girls accustomed to society. She is a 
little ultra, and inclined to romance, I fancy, but,” with what she 
she felt to be real largeness of soul, “she is certainly rather 
pretty.” 

“Pretty!” ejaculated Aubyn, breaking into a short laugh, his 
eyes turned amusedly to meet hers. “Pretty!” 

“Well, Mrs. Severn thought so—for her style. Do not you, 
Reginald ?” 

“No,” so promptly and decidedly as to completely satisfy her 
on that score. Miss Leith’s good looks were not of the kind he 
admired. There could not be any mistake in the tone of that 
“no,” she thought. In fact, it seemed to him almost an insult to 
use the term “rather pretty ” in reference to Mabel Leith. 

“Tastes differ so much,” pleasantly replied Mrs. Brandreth, 
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and his may not be yours, but we owe something to her, you 
know. It would not be kind to place Miss Leith in a position 
which might lead her to encourage hopes in that direction, unless 
something were likely to come of it.” 

He was silent a few moments, debating with himself as to what 
it would be better to say. He could not break confidence by 
giving any hint of the real state of affairs ; but he saw that, for 
Mabel’s sake, his sister-in-law’s fears must be set at rest with 
regard to Harcourt as well as himself. “I have reason to know 
that Harcourt will pay no lover-like attentions to Miss Leith ”»— 
had she not herself told him that he was engaged to her sister >— 
“but this must be regarded as in strict confidence, Agatha, only 
mentioned to set your mind at rest.” 

“T quite’ understand, and, of course, you may trust me, 
Reginald,” she replied, at once taking it for granted that 
Mr. Harcourt did not admire Miss Leith, and had allowed this to 
be seen by his friend. She recognized, too, that it would tell 
against herself to allow Mabel to go now. She prided herself 
upon her magnanimity, as well as upon certain other qualities 
which she did not possess and was desirous of having the credit 
of possessing. “Yes,” she presently went on, “on the whole, 
considering that you were partly to blame,”—this was not for a 
moment to be lost sight of—“ and that Miss Leith’s indiscretion 
may have arisen chiefly from inexperience, I am inclined to look 
over it, and ask her to remain ;” mentally adding, “at least until 
this has blown over, and I can manage it quietly in your absence,” 


CHAPTER XV. 
LUCY MAY. 


Mabel stood by the open window, where Mrs. Brandreth had 
left her, gazing absently out, as she mentally reviewed the 
situation. “No, there was nothing for it now but to quietly 
accept the consequences of not having considered appearances 
and get away at once. If only Gerard were not there,” a hot 
blush once more mounting to her brow at the thought of his 
learning the cause of her dismissal. That he would know that 
she had been to blame only in appearance was not enough. She 
had failed in proving her fitness for the ré/e she had undertaken, 
and this would be a never-ending jest against her. 
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The door opened, and Soames looked in, enquiring if Master 
Algy was there. 

“ No, I have not seen him, Soames.” 

“Tiresome child! He gave me the slip just now, and I 
thought he might be here.” She stood hesitating a moment, 
then added: “They say you are going away, Miss Leith.” 

“ They have lost no time in saying it, Yes, I am going to 
leave Beechwoods.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Soames, her anger rising a little at the 
other’s tone ; “I suppose it’s no concern of mine, you haven’t been 
much of a friend to me. I could see you were going to be 
against me, from the first.” 

“ Against you? How could you think that?” 

“The children are beginning quite to dislike me,” said Soames, 
with a little catch in her voice. 

“T hope not. But if it were so, I do not see how I could be to 
blame for that,” said Mabel. 

In her heart Soames knew this to be true. She could not lose 
what she had never possessed. She had not won the children’s 
love, and now that she was beginning to understand how it was 
that Mabel gained it, she knew why she herself had failed. 

“ She has a heart,” thought Mabel, to whom the little break in 
Soames’ voice was not without its significance, “and I ought to 
have found it out before.” 

Soames was, at any rate, capable of acting in the interest of 
those she served. The very obstructiveness, which had seemed 
so offensive to Mabel, had arisen quite as much from the desire 
to serve her mistress as from resentment at the failure of the 
governess to recognize the desirability of being “ mutual.” So 
long as it seemed for the purpose of defending Mr. Aubyn from 
the matrimonial wiles Mrs. Brandeth so evidently feared, Soames 
had, according to her lights, honestly believed she was acting 
legitimately in being obstructive. Mrs. Brandreth had had her 
own reasons for occasionally allowing Soames to report the 
gossip of the house, but she had never taken the trouble to 
ascertain whether the woman was capable of being faithful 
beyond the price of her wages. Nor had Soames missed 
anything in her mistress, until she began to know a larger nature. 
As she turned away, trying to overcome what she thought was 
weakness in still desiring to be friendly towards one who had no 
kindly feeling towards her, Mabel went on, “I must be to blame if 
I have not done you justice, Soames, I am sorry if it even 
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seemed that I did not, and I beg your pardon,” holding out her 
hand. 

A little touched as well as surprised, Soames awkwardly placed 
her hand in Mabel’s for a moment ; then, with reddening cheeks, 
murmured something about looking for Algy, and quitted the 
room. 

In a few minutes the door opened again, and Mrs. Brandreth 
came in, a smile more mechanical, if possible, than usual upon 
her thin lips, as she began: “I have been reconsidering the 
question of your leaving, Miss Leith, and have come to the 
conclusion of asking you to remain,” taking to herself all the 
credit of the concession. “I am very desirous to be as con- 
siderate as possible, and on reflection it has occurred to me 
that you might have a difficulty in finding a re-engagement 
just now. I am inclined to think that the indiscretion—I felt 
obliged to notice—may have arisen more from inexperience 
than anything else; and that nothing of the kind will occur 
again,” mentally adding—“I will take good care that it does 
not.” “And, therefore, I hope that any little unpleasantness of 
feeling will be forgotten.” 

Mabel was very much surprised, not comprehending how it 
was that so sudden a change had taken place in the other's 
mind ; but she was a great deal relieved, and quite ready to 
consent to remain. Mrs. Brandreth had apologised, and that 
was enough. It did not occur to her to make the most of the 
situation, by using any diplomacy in assuming a reluctance she 
did not feel. 

“Tam glad to forget it; and prefer to stay, Mrs. Brandreth, 
if you consider me as efficient for the work as any one else 
would be”—hesitating a little over the last clause, in her 
consciousness of the increasing difficulty she experienced in the 
management of the children. 

“Oh, yes!” adding, not to allow too much: “They really 
require so little at present, you know, and their uncie thinks you 
manage them very well.” 

“There is not much manageinent about it, I am afraid,” 
returned Mabel, with a frank smile, off her guard again. “But 
it is good tc hear that Mr. Aubyn thinks I am equal to the task 
I have undertaken. How much attached the children are to him, 
Mrs. Brandreth!” 

“Yes!” with a little side-look at the other, and some surprise 
at her brother-in-law’s failure to recognize one thing. Then, to 
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lead up to what she wanted to say, she added: “They have 
chattered a great deal to you about him, I daresay.” 

“Oh, yes! at first they seemed desirous to know whether I 
should want to marry him, as Miss Somebody else did. They 
appear to have heard too much servant’s gossip.” 

A faint colour rose to Mrs. Brandreth’s cheeks. “I suppose 
there has been some speculation amongst the servants as to the 
probabilities of Mr. Aubyn’s marrying, and children are so quick 
to hear. But I have reasons for thinking he will never marry— 
a disappointment, you know.” She paused with another keen 
side-glance at Mabel; but could detect not the slightest 
change in the expression of her face, as she calmly replied, 
“ Indeed.” 

More at ease, Mrs. Brandreth went on. “Oddly enough, his 
friend, Mr. Harcourt, is also not a marrying man; Mr. Aubyn 
has just been telling me this, in order, I suppose, that I may 
prevent any of my young friends from thinking too much of any 
little attention he might show.” 

Mabel received this news also with apparent philosophy ; 
showing no signs of the amusement she felt. Having said all 
that she had gone there to say, Mrs. Brandreth turned to quit 
the room, only pausing a moment on the way, out to add over 
her shoulder, “And you may as well—oh, yes, bring the children 
down to luncheon, Miss Leith ; they seem to amuse their uncle 
just now ;” thinking that if she did not give the invitation he 
might ; and she would thus be made to appear at a disadvantage 
before Mr. Harcourt. 

“ How very delightful he was!” She had passed but two or 
three hours in his society the previous night, and she was already 
making comparisons, altogether in his favour, between him and 
a certain other who had not fulfilled her expectations, the 
opportunities afforded by the yachting expedition notwithstand- 
ing. She had returned home, disappointed and out of spirits, to 
find a far more eligible parti staying in the house ; and, what was 
better still, one who seemed more ready to appreciate her, to 
judge by his tone and bearing. 

Gerard had, in fact, his own reasons for doing his best to gain 
her good will. The little deferential attentions he paid her were 
received with some empressement ; and she was already begin- 
ning to build hopes as to what might come about; telling 
herself that, if such great good fortune as this was in store for 
her, it would be of little importance what Reginald might or 
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might not do. And what a triumph it would be from another 
point of view! How delightful to be able to prove to the 
world—to say nothing of the quondam admirer—that one so 
altogether desirable should place himself and his fortunes at 
her feet ! 

Mabel met the two young men at luncheon a little consciot 
and confusedly, although she strove to veil it with an air of 
quiet reserve as befitted the governess. Gerard gave her a side- 
glance—a momentary flash of humour from between his eyelids 
—whilst assuming the air of a delinquent brought face to face 
with an accomplice, which showed her that he knew, and rendered 
it difficult for her to keep her countenance. 

Reginald Aubyn made things easier for her by engaging his 
sistez-in-law’s attention ; and, as soon as Mabel had regained her 
self-command, he addressed a few words to her, asking whether 
she took any interest in archery ; and saying that Mrs. Brandreth 
belonged to the County Club. 

As if taking a cue, the latter hurriedly put in that she was 
going to a meeting that afternoon, and, as it was some miles 
distant, she might not return until late in the evening—too 
late for dinner, perhaps. “ But take the children down to dessert, 
Miss Leith.” 

“Tf you wish it, Mrs. Brandreth!” said Mabel, looking a little 
surprised. 

With a short “Yes!” Mrs. Brandreth dismissed the subject. 
She had done as much as Reginald had stipulated for. When 
she next addressed Mabel, it was without looking at her, and 
in the employer's tone. “I hope you will not allow your pupils 
to indulge in too many good things at the Leicester’s to-morrow, 
Miss Leith.” 

“The Leicesters ?—Who are they—where is their place ?” 
said Mabel, unconsciously speaking with slight hauteur, as she 
rose to leave the table. 

Mrs. Brandreth remembered again; and explained that 
Mr. Leicester was the member for the county ; and his estate 
was situated half a mile from Beechwoods, taking the short cut 
across the fields. But there was the carriage ; or, if Miss Leith 
preferred it, of course Soames could take the children. “I only 
thought it might be a pleasant little change for you.” 

But Mabel had seen the smile her tone and words had brought 
to Gerard’s eyes ; and hastily put in, “ As I told you, I have had 
no experience, Mrs. Brandreth, therefore I do not know what 
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the rule in such matters is. But Iam quite willing to take the 
children.” 

As Gerard stood holding the door for her to pass out, the 
expression of his eyes was seen only by-Mabel. “I do believe 
he tries to make me lose countenance!” she thought. “ But he 
shall not ;” giving him a slight inclination of the head, and a 
look sober—not to say distant—enough to satisfy even Mrs. 
Brandreth’s keen sense of propriety. 

After the children were in bed that evening, Mabel was sewing 
up a rent in her dress with many an impatient tug of her needle, 
and irritable exclamation at her want of skill, when Soames, who 
had come into the room on some errand, took note of her 
difficulty ; and, a little shyly and awkwardly—she was unaccus- 
tomed to do good-natured things, and could not do them grace- 
fully—offered her services. “Let me do it for you, miss. It’s 
got a little puckered, I think.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s its way. But I must not take up your time, 
thank you, Soames ;” with another impatient jerk of her needle. 
“Tt would not be right ; but I should be very glad if you could 
find some one to do it for me.” 

Soames reflected a little, and presently replied that she knew 
a young seamstress who would be very glad to come to work 
for an hour or two in Miss Leith’s room, and for small remune- 
ration, having just left her situation, in some distant town, to 
return to live with her widowed mother, who had become an 
invalid. Lucy May was very desirous of obtaining work to fill 
up her time, and had been occasionally employed by Mrs. 
Brandreth for the children. 

Mabel was ready enough to avail herself of the suggestion, 
and showed so much want of experience and carelessness in the 
matter of payment, as to confirm Soames’ belief that she was 
in no need of the salary of a governess. 

“T should like her to come for an hour or two every evening, 
to put things neat for me, if she can, and if Mrs. Brandreth 
does not object,” absently adding, “one misses one’s maid so 
much.” 

Soames appeared to take no notice of the little slip, gravely 
promising to obtain her mistress’s consent. She so contrived 
it, not mentioning that it was to be a daily occurrence, that 
Mrs. Brandreth saw no objection. 

Mabel’s wardrobe was, indeed, getting into inextricable 
confusion. Dainty almost to fastidiousness as to the good taste 
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and freshness of what she wore, she was unaccustomed to give 
much thought to it after it was once on. She was in the habit of 
moving freely about, regardless of consequences to her toilet, 
and to come in from a ramble in the woods with a strip of 
frilling or lace carried with negligent grace over her arm, was no 
unfrequent occurrence. She considered she was undergoing 
hardship enough in the drudgery of the work with her pupils, and 
partaking with dreary regularity their bread and butter and its 
accompanying small talk, without sitting up at night to mend her 
clothes. 

Pretty Lucy May was ready enough to devote her spare time 
to a young lady ready to pay as royally as did Mabel for 
services rendered. She very soon found it more profitable to 
spend an hour or two in the evening, mending and putting things 
neat in Miss Leith’s room, than to work the whole day else- 
where. Whether she would be really benefited by gaining 
money so easily, and having more spare time on her hands, 
remained to be seen. 

Mabel was much taken with Lucy’s pretty face and shy, 
modest ways. A blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, rosy-cheeked girl, 
with as little consciousness of being the village belle, with 
four or five rustic admirers ready to fight for her smiles, as 
could perhaps be expected. Her latest conquest was Bloggs, 
in the humanizing of whom she was unconsciously rendering 
Aubyn good service, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MOTHER GOOSE. 


Mabel set forth with her pupils the next day for the Leicesters, 
feeling, in the gaiety of her heart, almost a child herself. It 
would at least be a few hours’ escape from the drudgery of 
teaching. The children had told her that she was unlikely to 
see any one at the Hall, besides the little Leicesters and their 
governess. They had lost their mother two or three years 
previously, and their father was too fully engaged with his 
Parliamentary duties during the session and travelling during 
the recess to see much of his children. His mother, who took 
charge of his house, trusted too entirely to the governess to 
interfere in the schoolroom, contenting herself with their daily 
visits to her own domain. Her mind set at rest by the assurance 
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that she was not likely to meet any one that knew her, Mabel 
gave herself up to making the most of her holiday. There was, 
too, an agreeable little stir of curiosity in her mind with regard 
to the governess she was about to see—the first she had met in 
her official capacity. 

As she and her pupils walked up the broad drive, bordered on 
either side by triple rows of old elms, and approached the house, 
Mabel saw that it was a more stately and imposing building than 
that at Beechwoods, although not so picturesque in itself or its 
surroundings, and that the gardens about it were kept in very 
good order. The children were now talking about the little 
Leicesters’ governess. 

“Miss Temple is not beautiful to look at, like you, Miss 
Leith, dear, and she does not wear such pretty things, but she is 
so kind and good.” 

“T shouldn't like her for my governess all the same,” put in 
Algy. “They don’t have fun, as we do sometimes, at lessons, 
and Roland says he has to work dreadfully hard, and it’s no use 
having headaches and things—not a bit!” 

They were received by a solemn-looking man-servant, irre- 
proachably attired, and silently ushered through a great square 
hall, up a broad staircase and along a picture gallery to an 
opposite wing of the house, where the nurseries and schoolroom 
were carefully shut off from the other portion by a succession of 
baized doors. 

Mabel’s suggestive remark to the children that the long 
gallery, with its many deep-recessed windows, afforded good 
space for races and games, was received with a subdued “yes” 
by them, whilst the man eyed her with dignified surprise. 
But once within the precincts they were received with a shout of 
welcome by the little Leicesters—two boys and a girl under the 
age of ten. 

Whilst the children were eagerly renewing acquaintance, 
Mabel was received with a kindly greeting by the governess, a 
lady of about thirty years of age, to whom the homely but 
expressive term “ good-looking” was more applicable than pretty 
or handsome. She was very plainly dressed, but gentlewoman 
was stamped upon her every look and movement, and more 
legibly still, if possible, character. 

As she presently took Mabel’s cape, her woman’s eyes were 
quick to note the rows of expensive lace overlapping each other, as 
well as other signs of extravagance, and an expression of doubt 
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which had been gathering in her eyes deepened into disapproval. 
Her manner changed, and for the next few moments she was no 
more than coldly polite, her sympathies not enlisted for a young 
girl who apparently spent all she earned on dress. But this 
impression very soon wore off, and she was as cordial as at first 
again. She had been, in fact, quick to recognize that if the other 
were too expensively attired for her position, it was not because 
her mind was given up to such things, Mabel was indeed 
desirous of winning the good-will of this gentle, refined-looking 
woman, to whom her heart had gone out from the first, and it 
was not easy to withstand her when she put forth her best. 
Whilst the children were grouped together, comparing notes 
about their pets, playthings, and what not, Mabel was telling 
Miss Temple that she was comparatively new to her work, and 
found herself much wanting in experience. 

“You did not expect to be obliged—you were not trained 
to teach, perhaps?” pleasantly returned Miss Temple, fancying 
that she had found the clue to what had puzzled her at first. 

“No, I To tell the truth, I did not know that any training 
was required until I began, and then—well, you can imagine 
what it is.” 

“ And perhaps accustomed to a life of luxury ?” 

“ Yes, I know now that it was luxury,” replied Mabel. 

Miss Temple laid her hand with gentle pressure upon the 
the other’s arm, gazing at her a little sadly now. “It is hard to 
have to begin so unprepared. The life is a good one—there is 
opportunity for doing real service to the world, by using one’s 
influence with children in the right direction. But the difficulties 
are great all the same, and one needs to be prepared for them 
as well as trained for the work, and you The difference 
between us two!” keeping her hand upon Mabel's arm, as she 
looked with a smile that had some philosophy as well as kind- 
liness in it, at the reflection of the two faces in the chimney- 
glass. 

The colour rose in Mabel’s cheeks and her eyes fell. She was 
feeling more like an impostor than she had yet done as the 
other went on. “But yours will be a brighter lot, let us hope, 
than mine has been—most probably it will,” with an admiring 
glance at Mabel’s face and a half sigh as she more fully realized 
how completely her own youth and freshness were gone. But 
she had not the time, had she the inclination, to dwell upon the 
disappointments of her life, being called upon to decide some 
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question of right between the children. A difference had arisen 
between Roland Leicester and Algy as to which was to begin 
the use of a new toy, the one urging his right by ownership, the 
other by courtesy. 

“You have enough of that kind of experience,” Miss Temple 
resumed, as she joined Mabel again, after adjusting the difficulty. 
“One has to be so very careful in one’s decisions. It requires 
so much study of their particular idiosyncrasies and tempera- 
ments to hold the balance justly, does it not? Children are such 
keen critics, too. A pity their love of justice should wear off so 
much as they get older.” 

“Yes,” a little absently returned Mabel, wondering what Miss 
Temple would think of the summary way in which she generally 
settled matters. P 

“T daresay you find it very irksome,” said Miss Temple, with 
kindly intent. “It is always so at first.” 

“Irksome, yes, indeed!” ejaculated Mabel. “It is, to me, 
positively exasperating to listen to their wretched little 
squabbles.” 

Miss Temple smiled again; then, to give the other a little 
kindly hint, said, “Do not you find it a good plan to let them 
sometimes arbitrate in council over their own disputes ?” 

“T do not know about the arbitration, but I generally leave 
them to fight it out as best they can; there’s a great deal of 
that,” replied Mabel. 

“You do not care much for children ?” 

“Oh, yes, I think T do, when one has not too much of them. 
It’s pleasant enough when we are all good together, but they 
bore me dreadfully, sometimes. The everlasting babble, you know, 
and I have no patience,” pausing a moment to laugh over certain 
recollections. “I really find it sometimes difficult to prevent myself 
falling upon Mima and demolishing her altogether! The child 
positively cannot think, and seems not to have the slightest taste 
for anything but goodies. She is so irritatingly good-tempered, 
too, so amiably ready to acknowledge that she does not in the 
least understand what I’ve been for an hour or so trying to drum 
into her.” 

“Teaching is hard work at best,” said Miss Temple. “Even 
in this place, which is quite an exceptionally good one, there is a 
great deal of hard work as well as responsibility. Roland is 
eight years old, and he will soon be having a tutor ; but even then 
it will be difficult to arrange the studies of Edith, who is ten, 
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and Willie, who is only six. One is so anxious to bring out the 
best of them,” her brows contracting a little as her eyes followed 
her pupils. 

“You put your heart into it,” said Mabel, her thoughts 
reverting to her conversation with Mr. Aubyn. “And you do 
not mind talking 5 

“Shop, you mean?” put in Miss Temple, amusedly. “No, I 
like it, and I like others to talk their shop, whatever it may be, 
tome. One learns something that way.” 

Their attention was called to the children again. Algy had 
become so deeply interested in Roland’s engine as to be unable 
to keep his fingers out of danger at the exciting moment, and 
suffered in consequence, with loud sobs and cries ; while the other 
uttered half-frightened, half-angry ejaculations, about having told 
him how it would be. 

Mabel admiringly watched Miss Temple, as with quiet tact 
and gentleness she soothed and reasoned them into good-humour 
again. Then-came another divertissement in the way of dinner. 
“Company dinner,” the children called it, with a “grown-up” 
pudding and tarts, instead of the regulation rice or custard. 

As they rose from the table, the grandmother of the little 
Leicesters, a lady of about sixty years of age, entered the room. 
Like Mrs. Harcourt, she was of the old school, but was very 
different from that comfortable little lady in other respects, 
possessing, as she did, a much stronger will, and an inclination 
to rule. No niece of Mrs. Leicester's would have been 
permitted to follow her own inclinations, as Mabel and Dorothy 
were doing. 

She was richly and appropriately dressed for her age, and hada 
very grand manner, dignified and gracious to the governesses, and 
indulgent, as befitted the occasion, to the children, for whom she 
had brought some pretty gifts. She spoke a few words, faultless 
in tone, to Miss Temple, and afterwards to Mabel, although with 
a difference, an expression that was not one of approval coming 
into her eyes as she took note of certain things. The little 
Brandreths’ governess was a great deal too independent in her 
bearing—too evidently indifferent as to what Mrs. Leicester's 
opinion of her might be to find much favour in that lady’s sight. 
And her dress! “Not at ali the kind of governess 7 should have 
selected to have the care of children,” decided Mrs. Leicester, as 
with, if ‘possible, a little extra dignity of bearing, she presently 
quitted the room. 
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But she made the mistake of dilating upon the subject 
afterwards to her son, talking of Mrs. Brandreth’s want of 
judgment in selecting a governess of Mabel’s type for her 
children. “Not more than eighteen, I should think, Edward, 
and with all the airs of a young lady in society! Dressed, too, 
in a way quite unbefitting her position, to set off her beauty, I 
suppose. Beautiful she certainly is.” 

Mr. Leicester listened until he became a little interested and 
curious to ascertain whether the beautiful governess accorded 
with his mother’s description of her. It was certainly not 
entirely by chance that he found himself, an hour or so later, in 
the vicinity of her and the children, down by the lake in the 
lower grounds. Voices and laughter drew him to the spot, and 
he was presently gazing, himself unseen, at a prettier picture than 
had ever before met his eyes. 

Upon an improvised throne, beneath a tree, on the borders of 
the lake, sat Mabel, her head, neck, and arms wreathed with 
flowers ; the children dancing backwards and forwards before her, 
gaily chanting some refrain. Miss Temple, who had acknow- 
ledged herself to be not very practised at games, was availing 
herself of the opportunity for a little quiet reflection over a 
letter. 


“Queen Anne, Queen Anne, who sits in the sun, 
As fair as a lily, as white as a swan, 
The king sends you six letters, and begs you'll read one!” 

“Mr. Leicester!” ejaculated Miss Temple, the first to see 
him, as she turned her eyes for a moment in his direction. 

Mabel looked up, her laughing face flushed with a soft rose 
tint, and as her sunny eyes met his, she gave him a graceful 
little bend of her royal head in acknowledgment of his bow to 
Miss Temple and herself. 

“Papa!” exclaimed Roland and Edith, stopping suddenly in 
the midst of their dance, and standing like little wooden figures, 
all the laughter fading out of their faces. 

He stood for a moment silently regarding them ; a reserved, 
pompous-looking man, with whom his children were evidently 
not accustomed to feel at ease. 

“Very warm, is it not, Mr. Leicester?” began Miss Temple, to 
break the awkward pause, the children appearing as.though they 
had been suddenly stricken dumb. 

“Very warm, indeed,” was all he could for the moment find 
to say in reply. But he presently went on, “Pray do not 
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let me interrupt the games. I arrived in the midst of one, I 
think.” 

She did not quite know how to reply. The readiest way of 
inducing them to begin again would be for him to walk away, 
and this it did not seem to occur to him to do, as he stood 
awkwardly looking on. Proud, reserved, and self-sufficing as he 
was, he had his vulnerable side, and this was his admiration for 
beauty. In the few moments he had been gazing at Mabel he 
had come to the decision that he had never before seen a woman 
to be compared with her, although he was said to have married 
his late wife for her beautiful face. Mabel, who had been 
locking at him while he was speaking to Miss Temple, and 
had mentally come to a conclusion not very flattering to him, 
made no attempt at conversation. Leaving him to the others, 
she allowed her thoughts to wander back to Beechwoods as she 
sat absently twining together some variegated leaves with a sprig 
of verbena. . 

It was Miss Temple who came to Mr. Leicester's assistance 
just at the right moment. “Tell your papa what game you were 
playing, Edith.” 

The child obediently moved a few steps towards him, and 
gravely, as though she were repeating a lesson, said, “We are 
playing at hide the ball, if you please, papa, and Miss Leith is - 
Queen Anne, who sits in the sun, you know.” 

He glanced again at “Queen Anne,” her graceful crowned head 
turned slightly aside as she contemplatively arranged her flowers, 
and replied, “It is very kind of Miss Leith to help to amuse you, 
but I hope you do not give her too much trouble.” 

“Oh, :no,” said Algy, “she likes it, don’t you, Miss Leith, 
dear?” 

“ Like what, Algy ?” 

“Why, being Queen Anne, and Wild Boar, and Mother Goose, 
and all that.” 

Mabel, who had cast another amused glance at Mr. Leicester, 
and felt bound to shock him, cheerfully replied, “Oh, yes, I am 
rather proud of my capabilities as a wild boar, and Mother Goose 
is quite my speciality.” 

But she was hardly prepared for the immediate demand for 
“Mother Goose.” Now that Mr. Leicester seemed inclined to 
unbend a little, the children were regaining their courage, and 
begged Miss Leith to play, “so that papa may see what a nice 
game it is.” ~ 
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“You will stay and see, won't you, Mr. Leicester ?” put in Algy. 

He signified his assent by a slight inclination of the head, 
leaning against a tree, with his arms folded across his chest, and 
the grave magisterial air with which he always gave his attention 
to anything. 

“JT must not draw back now, or he will fancy that I am too 
much overawed to play before him. He looks conceited enough 
for anything,” thought Mabel, as with a somewhat heightened 
colour she rose from her throne and said, “ Come, goslings.” 

Holding her skirts spread widely out on both sides, she began 
turning first one side and then the other, to protect her five 
goslings from Roland, the fox. She soon forgot the existence of 
Mr. Leicester, her pliant figure swaying to and fro, as she entered 
into the spirit of the game as thoroughly as the least of the 
children, joining heartily in their peals of laughter at each escape 
from the wily fox. 

Miss Temple looked on with softening eyes. When had she 
felt as young and light-hearted? Never! She could recollect no 
time, even in her teens, when she would have entered into the 
spirit of a game as Mabel was so evidently doing now. Life had 
indeed been one long struggle for her since her earliest girlhood, 
when she had been left an orphan, dependent upon relatives, who 
considered they did all that could be expected of them, in 


procuring her admittance into a free school. At fifteen she had . 


begun her working life as nursery governess, and had afterwards 
made her way on in the world by studying when she ought to 
have been asleep. Experience had rendered her a good judge 
of character, and her heart went out to Mabel, whom she believed 
to be something more than merely light-hearted, which was in 
itself but half a charm to her. That Mr. Leicester was at least 
as much impressed as she was herself was also apparent to her. 
She knew him too well to suppose that he was lingering there 
simply to watch the children playing “ Mother Goose.” 

He was, in fact, uncomfortably conscious that it was an 
undignified proceeding for Edward Leicester, M.P., to be so much 
absorbed in watching a childish game, yet he could not tear 
himself away. It was only when the hot and tired fox was fain 
to confess himself beaten, and “ Mother Goose ” sat down to fan 
herself, that Mr. Leicester lifted his hat and turned away. 

“Quite startled at the frivolity of the whole proceeding!” 
thought Mabel, her laughing eyes following his stiff, angular 
figure for a moment. 
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Miss Temple bade the children, whose appetite for play seemed 
unflagging, find amusement for themselves awhile, and sat down 
by Mabel’s side. 

“T have been envying you your playing powers, Miss Leith.” 

“Have you really? I was afraid it would seem terribly 
childish to you, but Mr. Leicester looked so ridiculously stiff, 
and stupid, and conceited, that I felt bound to try to shock him.” 

Miss Temple smiled. “I do not think he is quite all that. 
A little proud and reserved, perhaps, but generous, and honour- 
able, and - 

“ Stiff, conceited, and stupid!” put in laughing Mabel. 

Miss Temple laid her hand upon the other’s arm. “ Is it wise 
—can we afford to be quite so outspoken? Pardon me, but you 
are so much younger than I, and you seem even younger than 
you are. Will you give me the privilege of age, my dear, and let 
me advise you to take less decided views? Ah, no! I ought 
rather to say, be more reticent in giving expression to them.” 

“ How kind—how very kind of you to take so much interest 
in me!” said Mabel, quite touched. “Do you know what the 
consequences will be if I fall in love with you? You will never 
escape me again—never ! ” 

As they talked on, drawing nearer in spirit, becoming friends 
with the rapidity of intuition, rarely allowed free exercise when 
youth is gone and people have fenced themselves about against 
sudden friendships, they grew more communicative. Miss Temple 
learned that Mabel had a sister and aunt living in town—the 
latter engaged in some kind of mission work, and Mabel heard that 
Miss Temple had been for ten years engaged to a young man in 
the medical profession. He had obtained his diploma, but, for 
lack of means to purchase a practice, was obliged to act as 
assistant to a country surgeon until he could save enough out of 
his small salary to set up for himself, which was proving a very 
slow process. 

“We are both so poor that there does not seem to be much 
chance for us to settle as yet, since we do not consider it right 
to rush into an improvident marriage. Meanwhile,” with a little 
sigh, as she dwelt a moment on the thought, “my youth is gone, 
and he will have poor compensation, I tell him, for all his faithful- 
ness and self-denial.” 

-“ That is just morbid,” said Mabel, striving to keep back the 
tears that sprang to her eyes and to speak cheerily. 

“He says it is, and declares he is quite satisfied. What is 
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better still, he really seems to be satisfied, and that ought to cheer 
me,I know. It would be so much worse to feel he was regretting 
in any way, would it not ?” 

Mabel silently lifted the other’s hand to her lips, understanding 
now what had brought the patient waiting expression to her face. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that she had it in her power to 
help Miss Temple, and she appreciated wealth as she had never 
before appreciated it. With radiant eyes, and a soft smile 
gathering about her lips, she dwelt for a few moments enjoyably 
on the thought. This, in in contrast with her previous ready 
sympathy, might have seemed a little strange had not Miss 
Temple been too much absorbed just then in the recollections 
which the relation of her story had called up, to notice how the 
other was looking. By an apparent chance question Mabel 
presently contrived to ascertain the name of Miss Temple’s 
fiancé and that of the place where he lived. Afterwards the talk 
became more general again, and Mabel gratefully appreciated 
the other’s kindly way of putting in a word of counsel whenever 
she could do so unobtrusively. When the time for parting 
came, both were feeling the better for the genial companionship. 

“You have brought fresh air and sunshine into my colourless 
life,” said Miss Temple, as they spoke a few last words at the 
lodge gate, whither she and the children had accompanied them. 
“How eagerly I shall look forward to our next meeting! Of 
course there will be a return visit for the children.” 

“Sunshine!” gaily echoed Mabel, “why, you are going to 
have nothing else. I foresee a speedy ending to all troubles, 
amidst orange-blossoms, white favours, and showers of rice.” 
Adding to the children, growing more effusive as the time for 
parting arrived, “ Come goslings.” 

The little Leicesters and Miss Temple stood waving their 
adieus at the lodge gates until the others had turned a bend of 
the road and passed out of sight. 

Standing by a stile, leading to the field they had to cross, they 
came upon Mr. Leicester. He stiffly lifted his hat to Mabel and 
got a stiff little bend from her in return, as she wondered what 
had brought him there. With a slight gesture she declined to 
avail herself of his proffered assistance in stepping over the 
stile, not inclined to accept even this small service from him. 

“T hope your little charges have not fatigued you with their 
games of play, Miss Leith.” 

“Oh, no, we can all get, through a great deal in that way, 
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Mr. Leicester,” she replied, not so much impressed by his con- 
descension as she was intended to be. “Some of us wish 
there were good marks given for play, do we not, Algy ?” 

“Yes, and prizes, too,” he replied, his face brightening at the 
thought. 

“T tell my little Roland that he ought to like work, ” said 
Mr. Leicester, with lofty condescension, 

“But he doesn’t,” triumphantly returned Algy. “He told 
me so.” . 

“In that case he cannot expect to become a gentleman and 
make a mark in the world.” 

“He doesn’t want to do that either,” promptly said Algy. 
“He says he would like to be a common child like Winkle. We 
told him about little Winkle, Miss Leith.” 

“ And who is Winkle ?” enquired Mr. Leicester, to prolong the 
time. 

Mabel, who was beginning to enjoy the fun of seeing this stiff, 
pompous man unbending to Algy, gravely explained that Winkle 
was a young gentleman who dwelt in Fancy-land. 

“ And his father and mother were periwinkles,” put in Algy. 

“ A sort of shell-fish ?” 

“ No, wild flowers, you know ; and so the garden flowers looked 
down upon Winkle and called him a common child, till one 
day 

“A kind of fairy story, I suppose,” grandiloquently put in 
Mr. Leicester. “Do you allow them to read that kind of fiction, 
Miss Leith ?” 

“Do not you approve of such reading, Mr. Leicester?” she 
demurely replied, her eyes downcast lest he should see the 
laughter in them. 

This seemed more like deferring to his judgment. Witha 
pleasant little stir in his mind, and in his most sententious 
manner, Mr. Leicester began to explain his grounds for objecting 
to children being allowed to read much fiction of any kind, and 
the less they heard of fairies and beings of the imagination only, 
the better. 

“T do not agree with you—not at all,” coolly returned Mabel, 
getting impatient and spoiling the effect, just as he was flattering 
himself that she was becoming duly impressed. “ Imagination 
cannot be given simply to be repressed. There must be some 
reason why children are so easily touched that way, and there is 
no evidence of its being a bad way.” 
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“Do you find that they always incline to the best things, 
Miss Leith ?” 

“We like goodies and games of play,” suggested Mima, to 
whom these were the best things. 

Mr. Leicester smiled a little grimly, with a glance towards 
Mabel, as though to say she was answered. Much as he admired 
her, she rather shocked his sense of propriety. She certainly 
seemed lax in her notions respecting the training of children. 
Worse than this, she appeared utterly regardless as to what his 
opinion might, or might not be. Yet he lingered, inclined to 
catch at any excuse for prolonging the interview. 

It was Mabel who dissolved the meeting. “Come, Algy and 
Mima, come, Sissy, say good-bye to Mr. Leicester ; we must go 
on,” making a little bow serve for her own leave-taking as she 
turned away. 

He stood looking after her as she crossed the field—the 
children dancing along by her side and chattering gaily as they 
went—and asked himself if it had indeed come to that, and 
Edward Leicester had lost his heart to a girl he had seen but 
once—a girl in her position, hardly more than that of a nursery 
governess, and, for aught he knew, tne daughter of some 
bankrupt nobody? He walked slowly homeward with a sense 
of having lost dignity in his own eyes, yet pausing.every now 
and again to dwell upon the mental picture of “Queen Anne” 
crowned with flowers, or “Mother Goose,” swaying to and fro 
with her skirts outspread and her face rosy with laughter, and 
telling himself what she might become under the guidance of 
such a mentor as himself: 

Meanwhile he was unconsciously serving as a foil to a rival. 
Ever on the watch for such opportunities, Richard Noel had 
joined Mabel and the children on their way through the woods, 
and his suave, courteous manners and deferential tone created 
their full impression in contrast with Mr. Leicester’s stiff 
pomposity. Strictly honourable in his dealings, liberal with 
money, and incapable of anything derogatory to his name and 
position, Mr. Leicester appeared to disadvantage in contrast with 
the inferior man, and this chiefly because his failings were evident, 
and the other’s were not. 

“How different!” thought inexperienced Mabel, contrasting 
the two men in her mind, as, after a few deferential words to her, 
Noel made himself pleasant with the children. They were 
thanking him for the pretty gifts which had duly arrived in 
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fulfilment of his promise, not always the case when Uncle 
Richard promised things. With the gratitude which expresses 
“a lively expectation of favours to come,” Algy was assuring his 
uncle that he had tried to behave better to Miss Leith—“ since.” 

In a murmured aside, meant not to be unheard, Uncle Richard 
wondered how any one could possibly do less than their best for 
Miss Leith. 

“ But Miss Leith says we oughtn’t to behave well for her sake, 
nor for presents, nor anything. else, but because it’s right, uncle,” 
put in earnest, thoughtful Sissy. 

“Tt must always be right to be obedient to Miss Leith, because 
she herself is.always right, Sissy.” 

Mabel gave him a smile and a confidential little shake of the 
head, meaning to intimate that Sissy was beginning to require 
better reasoning:than this. In his ignorance of her, he imagined 
that, instead of putting his evident compliment aside, she accepted 
it, not averse from having her judgment considered infallible by 
the children, and flattered himself that he had found a way of 
establishing little confidences between them. That she was 
favourably impressed so far, seemed evident. 

Already he had, by his little half-speeches about the “ stupid 
pride and independence of.a poor man, which stood so much.in 
his. way,” contrived to. enlist her sympathies. Much as she liked 
Aubyn, she was: becoming confirmed in the impression that he 
did not quite do the other justice. He ought at any rate, she 
thought, to remember that Mr. Noel was a gentleman, and 
recognize that it was for the rich and prosperous man to take the 
initiative and make the advances, which the poor one could not 
do without rendering his motives liable to be misconstrued. 
Once she had spoken a word to Aubyn on the subject, asking 
him how it was that Mrs. Brandreth’s brother did not go more 
frequently to the house. He seemed so genial and kind, and the 
children liked him so much. 

Aubyn made.some hesitating, not very definite reply, and 
changed the subject... He did not like Richard. Noel, and on 
that very account objected to say anything about him... The 
man was down, and therefore, by no word of his would he add to 
the prejudice against him. Moreover, Aubyn would have helped 
him had he found it possible so to do. Richard Noel was quite 
aware that the other would be ready enough to extend a helping 
hand to him, did he make any honest effort to help himself. 

Aubyn’s tone and manner only strengthened Mabel’s convic- 
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tion that. he was prejudiced. He did not seem able even to say 
a word in excusé or defence of his prejudice. On his side, 
Richard Noel was much too diplomatic to utter a word against 
Aubyn, appearing, indeed, more inclined to praise and admire 
him than otherwise, only blaming himself for the “stupid 
reticence and pride,” which prevented him making stronger 
efforts to gain the other’s good will. 

So far everything seemed to be working’ in his favour with 
Mabel, and he was beginning to flatter himself ‘that he would be 
clever enough to compass the rest. That he might be too clever 
did not occur to him. Unaccustomed to deal with such minds as . 
hers, he didnot recognize where her strength lay, and that frank, 
simple, and utterly inexperienced though she was, she might yet. 
be as well.armed against his designs as would be the most. ex- 
perienced woman of the world. The complicated machinery and 
petty manceuvres he was accustomed:to depend upon would serve 
him not a whit should it become atrial of strength between them: 
He might have the power to weave a net of circumstances about 
her, embarrassing—even disastrous—in their consequences, but 
he would find she was none the more at his mercy on that 
account. Suffering might have to be borne, but hers was not the 
mind to be swayed by the Richard Noels.of the world.. Nor did 
she.depend upon the song of a bird, a chance reminiscence. of her 
childhood, or some sudden change in the aspect of nature to save 
her from herself at.the right moment. In fine, she was, and ever 
would be, an enigma to such as he. 

As they emerged from the woods he“took eae: explaining, in 
reply to the children’s protests and enquiries why he would not 
go further, that he had to catch a train in order to get back to 
work. The few hints.he had given her about his work—hints 
that seemed to point to the conclusion that it was some treatise 
likely to be of value to the world—had interested her a great 
deal, and she had formed an agreeable little project for 
helping him in a quiet way when it should be ready for publica- 
tion. He had taken rooms at a farmhouse just outside the town 
of Waybourne, and situated some six or seven miles distant by 
rail from Beechwoods, for a few months, for the purpose, it was 
given out, of carrying on his literary work in quiet retreat from 
society. Only his sister, perhaps, knew what his real object was. 

Mrs. Severn, whose husband had held large estates in the 
neighbourhood, which, at his death passed to a nephew, spent 
some months of the year at Waybourne, where she and her 
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daughter enjoyed all the prestige of their former position in the 
county. The acquaintance with Mrs. Brandreth’s brother had 
seemed to come about naturally enough, but Mrs. Severn was 
unaware how frequently her daughter had of late been joined by 
Richard Noel in her walks about the place. Had the mother, 
whose estimate of him was very different from that of her 
daughter, suspected the meetings and what was likely to come of 
them, she would have been not a little troubled, although she 
could have done no more than protest. Flora Severn was six- 
and-twenty and had command of her own income. She believed, 
what he had taken so much pains to make her believe, that she 
was the attraction that kept him in that dull neighbourhood. She 
had already shown him that she was not inclined to put obstacles 
in his way, when Mabel Leith came upon the scene, and a more 
dazzling prospect seemed to open out to him. 

Her mind full of her project, Mabel wrote a long letter that 
night to Dorothy, giving an account of her meeting with Miss 
Temple and doing her best to win her sister’s sympathy, as her 
own had been won, by the story of the lovers and their long, 
patient waiting for the happiness which still seemed so far off. “It 
would be so delightful to give it to them—dquite a grand oppor- 
tunity for me, would it not be, Dorrie? Do help me to do it at 
once by lending me the money I want. Grant me this one more 
loan—it will have to be a big one, quite a thousand, I should 
think—until I come of age. Don’t be afraid, and reasonable, and 
wanting to know things, dearie. Could you only see Miss 
Temple it would be quite enough to set your mind at rest as to 
the wisdom as well as kindness of giving her a helping hand, but 
since you cannot, just trust me. Read the enclosed letter, which 
I want you to take to our lawyer, and you will see how very 
practical and business-like your old Mab is becoming—quite an 
experienced diplomatist. It occurred to me that a small 
practice might be bought and offered to Mr, Worcester as 
though through the good offices of a grateful patient or some- 
thing of that kind; but I have left the way of doing it to Mr. 
Grant, only stipulating for it to be arranged quietly, and so that 
they may not feel under a financial obligation to any one. Mr. 
Grant will manage it just as it should be if you go to him in 
your dear, earnest way, and show you are ready to advance the 
money.” 


(To be continued.) 
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JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKE—NOTES FROM Paris, 





WITH JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE brothers De Reszke, whose appearance at Covent Garden is always 
looked upon as “He event of the season, now that Adelina Patti has 
forsaken the historic boards where she won her first successes, are great 
admirers of England and the English, and never happier than when 
passing a few montis in our midst. Nevertheless, since their avocation 
calls them away from their native Poland, they look upon their Paris 
appartement in the Rue d'Islay as a temporary home. Monsieur 
Jean, as becomes an elder brother and reigning tenor, here occupies 
a bachelor suite on the first floor, whilst Monsieur Edouard is domi- 
ciled au troisi¢me with a wife and children. =, The house is conveniently 
situated for the Grand Opéra, where the brothers are usually engaged 
for the winter season. Although citizens of Paris, and Poles by 
nationality, there is a strong British element in the De Reszke house- 
hold. Madame Edouard wisely inclines to engaging English nurses 
for her pretty little fair-haired daughter, whilst to English grooms and 
farm servants is entrusted the management of affairs on the Polish 
estate. Notwithstanding these predilections, Jean and Edouard are 
wont to dismiss all English dishes from their table, declaring our vaunted 
beefsteak and vegetables to be but a very tame substitute for their 
caviare and asparagus, beetroot and bouillon, and the favourite Polish 
mixture of oatmeal stewed with beef and gravy. 

Like Mario before him, Jean de Reszke is an excellent connoisseur of 
works of art, and has furnished his Paris rooms with most distinguished 
taste. The windows are hung with wine-coloured draperies, the walls 
covered with a number of interesting studies in oil and water-colour, 
whilst a light, cunningly arranged above a Barbédienne bronze group, 
throws a glow over the beautiful Venetian mirrors and Louis XVI. 
furniture scattered over the room. Edouard is equally proud of his 
household gods, and would beg you to inspect with an almost naive 
delight his great pictures of Verdi and other treasures accumulated 
during the course of his long and brilliant career. 

The parents of Jean and Edouard de Reszke were both very well 
known in Warsaw society, Monsieur as Conseiller d’Etat, and Madame 
as possessing a splendid soprano voice. This gifted lady, a pupil, I am 
told, of Garcia and Viardot, and, entertaining largely in artistic circles, 
was looked upon as a great musical authority in the town. Little Jean’s 
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pride knew no bounds when his mother first agreed to give him music- 
lessons, and, with her, he delighted to assist at operatic performances night 
after night all through the Warsaw season. On Sunday mornings he was 
allowed to exercise his childish voice in the choir in the Catholic Chapel. 
After some years he commenced to study singing under Signor Cotogni 
at the Turin Conservatoire, and was brought over to London to hear 
Mario.in a round of favourite parts—in itself a liberal education to the 
intelligent student. Young De Reszke was naturally fired by the per- 
formances of so truly great an artist, described by Théophile Gautier with 
his inimitable grace : ‘Comme un rossignol qui chante dans un bosquet 
. . . Il nous rappelle un beau berger gree chantant, en couplets altérnés 
au pied d’un laurier rose, Galatée la fugitive.” The marvellous charm 
and entrain of Mario roused in Jean de Reszke a consciousness of what 
he himself might achieve ; and under the influence of this enthusiasm he 
accepted an engagement to appear as Alfonso in “‘ La Favorita” at the 
Venice Opera House. This was in the year 1874. As baritone, the most 
renowned of our operatic tenors first tried the wings on which he now 
sails so proudly. ‘‘ It was the one folly of my life,” he declares, a folly 
nevertheless scarcely to be marvelled at, when one remembers that just 
as in former days his baritone was universally pronounced a tenor, so 
now his tenor is frequently described of baritone Amére. It was through 


. the advice of Signor Striglia that the young artist took fresh lessons and 
- re-commenced his career as primo-tenore.' The experiment was in every 


way justified, and in 1879 Jean de Reszke made his début in Madrid as 
** Roberto” in Meyerbeer’s opera with amazing success. Massenet, most 


difficile of composers, immediately pressed him to undertake the leading 
‘part in such important operas as “ Le Cid” and “ Herodiade.” -Since 
~ that time the clever artist has appeared in every European capital, to 
-win golden opinions and golden reward, his triumph culmimating at the 


Grand Opéra in Paris a few seasons ago when creating the 7d of 
Romeo, on which occasion no less charming a Juliet than Adelina 
Patti smiled upon him from her lattice-window, and awoke in mingled 
joy and fear to die at the feet of so knightly a lover. Gounod’s delight 
with Jean-Roméo knew no bounds, and although somewhat given to 
compliments, there was a real note of sincerity in the lines he penned 
across the photograph of himself with which he presented the illustrious 
tenor: ‘A mon cher et beau Roméo, Jean de Reszke, affection et 
admiration,—CHARLES GOUNOD.” 

Edouard, the younger brother, like Jean, was not destined for the 
stage, but, with him also, “ genius would out.” After having taken a 
course of lessons, first under his brother, and later on under several 
eminent masters, he made his first appearance at the “ Ventadour ”— 


. most favourite of Paris opera-houses in bygone years—to be received 


with overwhelming cordiality. Of Edouard it can only be said that his 


talent is no way second to that of his brother; and when playing 


Mephistopheles to the Faust of Jean, it is a matter of perplexity to which 
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to award the palm of excellence. Take, for instance, his performance 
of the comparatively uninteresting part of Count Rodolpho in “La 
Sonnambula.” Played by Signor A., B. or C., we are half inclined to 
ridicule this distinguished personage when he arrives on the scene, accom- 
panied by a great cracking of whips, dressed in sportsmanlike garment’ 
of questionable fashion, prepared to sing “‘ Vi naviso”—a most wear; 
some and old-fashioned cadaletfa, with which we would gladly enough 
dispense. Edouard de Reszke, however, makes the man live before 
us, with his courtly, high-bred manner, his respectful admiration for 
gentle Amina and chivalrous desire to disperse the cloud which darkens 
her fame. His exquisitely polished and expressive delivery of the long 
aria always arouses a storm of enthusiasm, and impels his hearer to 
forgive the tedium of the song for the sake of the singer. 

The De Reszkes usually pass their time in Paris from the month of 
October until April or May, spend the summer in London, where they 
seek refuge at the Savoy or Continental Hotels, and after a short stay 
at Ems, they contrive to snatch a short holiday at Borovno, their old 
home in Poland, where they own an exceptionally fine stud-farm. Their 
love for animals is one of the strongest instincts of their nature, and, if 
it were possible, their passion for sport is more inherent than a devotion 
to the art of which they are such able masters. Like every member of 
the race from. which they spring, the gifted Poles are imbued with a 
deep:attachment to home and country, and it is well-nigh impossible to 
them to-refrain. from introducing continual reference during conversation 
to their doings in the good old times at Warsaw, where they were born 
and bred, and would fain pass their days, if fate had willed it so. 

Little more remains to be told of Jean and Edouard de Reszke. 
Fortunately for us, we are now afforded an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing the great singers in a round of those. parts which they have 
fairly made their own, and are furthermore gratified by an announce- 
ment that, besides his first appearance in Verdi’s “ Otello,” Monsieur 
Jean. will ere long display his powerful talent in Wagner's latest and 
most poetic work, “Siegfried.” 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 


The omnibus strike was a curious feature of the last month, especially 
from the immense sympathy shown to the strikers, even by those most 
inconvenienced by their resolution. There was a strong feeling against 
the Company and their monopoly, of which it is universally admitted 
that too much advantage is taken. The men were hardly treated, over- 
worked and under-paid ; their claims were legitimate, and all wished 
them success, But Paris seemed strangely quiet without the heavy 
lumbering vehicles following each other in quick succession, which are 
now used by almost all classes, and which have become one of the most 
indispensable necessaries of Parisian life. Thirty years ago no lady 
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would step into an omnibus ; now only those having an unlimited use 
of their own carriages hesitate to avail themselves of a means of loco- 
motion far safer than the “ fiacres” (or “ Petites Voitures,” as they are 
now usually called), whose innumerable acccidents are proverbial. 

It is a curious fact, perhaps not generally known, that the first 
originator of a plan establishing public vehicles open to all, and running 
regularly, was the grave philosopher Pascal, in the days of Louis XIV. 
One of his friends, the Marquis de Roanne, took up the suggestion, and 
in the year 1672 obtained a privilege for the undertaking. The first 
lines went from the Porte St. Antoine to the Luxembourg, and from the 
Place Royale (now Place de Vosges) to the Rue St. Honoré. Others 
took. the circuit of Paris. ‘The fare was five sous, which of course in 
those days represented a higher price than the modern thirty centimes. 
The speculation was successful for some time, but finally fell into dis- 
repute, and failed; without any new attempt of the kind till the year 
1828, when vehicles, containing fifteen seats, were established on the 
boulevards, and honoured by the patronage of the Duchesse de Berri. 
The fare was raised to six sous, and has remained unchanged up to the 
present time. 

The success of the first lines induced the establishment of others by 
private enterprise in different parts of Paris. In 1854 the innovation 
of the “ Impériale,” or seats on the top of the omnibuses, was introduced 
and was much applauded. But it became evident at about the same 
time that while some lines were extremely prosperous, others not less 
useful made no money, and were even worked at a loss, which would 
enforce their final suppression. A society was now formed, proposing to 
buy up all the lines, and to work them under one management; the 
prosperous lines being taken as a compensation for those making less 
money. The offer was accepted, and the present “ Compagnie Générale 
des Omnibus” was officially established in February 1855. Since then 
the monopoly has been absolute ; and although the privilege causes 
some grumbling, and possibly too much indifference to the wishes and 
needs of the public, yet it is admitted that it is indispensable for the 
regular working of the lines, many of which could not subsist without 
the system of compensation. 

The men employed by the Company are, generally, steady and 
honest ; but they were not well treated, and they really asked for no 
more than their due, which the Company has been forced to grant ; 
each day of strike entailing a loss of 100,000 francs (£4000). In 
addition, according to their contract, the monopoly would have been 
forfeited if the interruption of service had lasted beyond a fixed time. 
The men behaved very well on the whole, but they were thoroughly 
determined, and it is much to be regretted that the Company began 
such a struggle, instead of at once granting reasonable demands ; for 
successful strikes may have dangerous consequences, and are at any rate 
a bad precedent. 
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The election of “ Pierre Loti” (a/ias Julien Viaud) to the honours of 
the “ Académie Frangaise” has caused general surprise, the merit of 
his highly coloured pictures of Japanese life not being considered 
sufficient, despite their graceful prettiness, to justify admission amongst 
the “Immortals.” Monsieur Viaud will probably be no less surprised 
himself when the news reaches him, for he seemed to have such-a small 
chance when he left Paris to resume his duties as first lieutenant in the 
French navy. Other names of really more distinguished candidates had 
been put forward; but there was a sort of feeling that the successor of 
Octave Feuillet ought to be a novelist; so that, practically, on this 
occasion the choice lay between “ Pierre Loti” and Zola, against whom 
there is strong opposition. Many members consider that in consequence 
of the style of Zola’s works, his election would amount to a disgrace, 
affecting the credit of the “‘ Académie” itself. He is, however, powerfully 
supported by Alexander Dumas, whose influence is very great, and 
many fear that, notwithstanding the resistance of his opponents, he 
will finally work his way into the sacred precincts of “la docte 
Compagnie.” 

To those who would like to have some idea of Zola’s style without 
paying too dearly for the initiation, we may mention the novel called 
“Le Bonheur des Dames,” a graphic account of the great Parisian shops, 
and their organization,’ worked into a story, which is free from the more 
repulsive features of his other writings, and may amuse the general 
reader. The shop especially depicted is said to be “ Le Printemps.” 








The great problem of judicious assistance to the needy, without 
encouraging professional pauperism, has been forcibly brought forward 
in consequence of the terrible distress of last winter, which called forth 
so much sympathy and such generous efforts to provide efficacious 
relief. Large sums were subscribed, and refuges were open in different 
parts of Paris, where all who applied found warmth, shelter, and food. 
But while “good Samaritans” rejoiced over the relief thus given, 
experienced philanthropists soon discovered the evils of indiscriminate 
assistance. 

The vagabonds admitted were not easily kept in order ; promiscuity 
had bad results, while the numbers of applicants increased daily in such 
proportions, that it was easy to foresee the time when all the tramps 
dispersed through the country would pour into Paris, seeking the 
delights of being maintained in idleness. 

A great and praiseworthy effort is being now made to procure work, 
instead of giving alms indiscriminately. 

It has been proved, in Paris as elsewhere, that when men or women 
have once conquered the shame which should restrain them from street 
begging, the life has a strange attraction, and is besides often much 
more profitable than the wages of honest work. A gentleman belonging 
to one of the charitable societies states, that by way of experiment, he 
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once actually dressed in rags, and tried his fate as a beggar, with the 

result of a profit amounting to fifteen francs for that one day! It is 

probable that, notwithstanding his disguise, he had retained enough of 

respectability in his appearance to seem particularly interesting. But, 

quite recently, another gentleman, holding an official post in a Govern- 

ment relief committee, played the part of aged beggar so successfully, 

that a discriminating policeman turned him away from the door of a 

church, with the information that he (the policeman) was not hard on 

beggars, but that in this case he would not allow ¢Ais beggar to stand” 
there, because he “looked like a ruffian!” ‘ Vous avez une figure de 
bandit!” 

The compliment caused intense delight, but mixed with disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the experiment; for in a few minutes thirteen 
sous had been received, which, as the service had not yet begun, 
promised a good harvest. It is stated that the average day of a 
professional beggar in Paris brings in from five francs to fifteen ! 

With a view to assisting cases of real want and preventing the spread 
of pauperisation, the question of help by work (“T’Assistance par le 
Travail”) is being carefully examined. The success of an establish- 
ment for women directed by Sisters, on this principle, which has been 
already mentioned here in a former paper,* has suggested the plan of 
trying the same experiment in the case of men, and requiring a return 
in the shape of work appropriated to their capabilities, in exchange for 
the assistance given.. It may be said that.this is simply the workhouse 
system; but it is proposed to give work to do more useful and less 
painful-than the oakum-picking of English prisons and. workhouses, 
and to employ the men, as far as possible, according to their trades. 
The hopeless tramps and vagabonds are already employed as scavengers, 
but, according to French military habits, not left to their. own devices 
but regularly enrolled in sets, and subject to discipline and rule. . 

A refuge has been established in the Rue Chavel, under the direction 
of M. Robin, where shelter is given to workmen out of employ. 
During the mornings they are left free to seek work ; but in the after- 
noon they must perform a given task in exchange for food and lodging. 





At present the experiment seems successful. 


The-establishment for women has the advantage of good example, as 
an encouragement ; ladies attend, who work with the inmates and teach 
them. This is of course more difficult with men’s trades or labour ; 
and yet it would be well if something could be done to remove the 
impression that gentlemen claim the privilege of absolute idleness for 
themselves, whilst greatly shocked if others do not work. 


We may recommend for family reading: “ Le roman de Jeanne,” by 
la Ctesse. Serrurier; “‘ Claudie,” by B. Reyac ; “‘ Le Triomphe de Jean 
Bréval,” by Mme. Schlumberger, ”ée De Witt. 

* “THospitalité du Travail,” Avenue de Versailles. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND ORR. (Smith, Elder & Co.) Mr. Browning has but too 
lately gone from us for any impartial estimate of his genius and influence 
to be possible, but when the time comes for such a judgment, this record 
of his personality, as it appeared to an intimate friend, will be of the 
highest value. Mrs. Orr’s work has evidently been a labour of love 
and there is a directness and simplicity in her method of treatment, 
which compares favourably with many longer and more pretentious 
biographies. Of the poet’s own letters she gives us but few, in deference, 
no doubt, to his own often-expressed dislike to the violation of the 
sanctities of private life ; but we have here several of Mrs, Browning, 
which have a charm all their own. Her pen gives us a graphic account 
of the perfect happiness of the Italian life of the husband and wife, so 
strangely brought together, and it is to her that we owe the few glimpses 
granted to us of her husband’s literary predilections. For, after all, the 
Robert Browning of this biography is little more than the poet as he 
appeared to a-large circle of more or less casual acquaintance. His 
private life, his friendships, his thoughts on the deeper problems of 
human life and destiny, with characteristic reserve he gave to the world 
only impersonally in his poems. His was not the natureto take the 
world into his confidence, and his biographer has respected his known 
wishes.. From the point of view-of the general reader this is a matter 
for regret, but perhaps for such a revelation the time is not yet. We 
can only be grateful to Mrs. Sutherland Orr for what she has done, and 
pay a passing tribute to the literary power and insight revealed in the 
few critical passages which interrupt the course of her narrative. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By Marcaret OLIPHANT. (Widiam 
Blackwood.) Mrs. Oliphant had a unique and fascinating subject for 
her biographical sketch, and she has treated it com amore, and given 
us two volumes of which every word will be read with interest and 
sympathy. From the opening chapters, treating of Laurence Oli- 
phant’s brilliant and many-sided youth and early manhood, to the 
pathetic and beautiful close, shrouded in a mystery which we approach 
in a spirit of reverent wonder (not untouched with pity), our attention is 
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arrested and our sympathy awakened by a personality as rare as it was 
loveable, a genius as varied as it was exuberant, and a career as 
unique as it was bewildering. The friend of princes, the counsellor of 
statesmen, the keen social satirist, the financier, the man of vast designs 
and indomitable energy, the Zersona grata of London society—all these 
striking and brilliant qualities pale in interest before the “holy and 
humble man of heart,” the visionary mystic, the preacher of a new and 
strange faith. By one side of his nature, Laurence Oliphant dazzles 
our imagination and arouses our latent love of adventure, by the other 
he appeals to our deepest sympathies and our highest aspirations by his 
consistent sacrifice of the Temporal for the Eternal (as it seemed to him), 
and of the Seen for the Unseen. We may not be able to understand or 
enter into the arguments which led toso strange a result as his complete 
withdrawal from a sphere which he was made to adorn; our reason and 
good sense must repudiate much in his scheme of existence which our 
feelings can only partially comprehend, but behind everything is a 
dominant admiration for what the biographer truly describes, as “ the 
beautiful and blameless lives” of two natures so rare as Laurence 
Oliphant and his wife. For the second volume of the biography is 
devoted as much to an account of the wife as of the husband, and 
deepens in interest as it deals with the aims and aspirations, the work 
and “use” (we quote her own expression) of that gifted and gracious 
woman, “a spirit yet a woman too.” We could wish that more light 
had been thrown on the inexplicable element in the book, the unbounded 
influence of “the Prophet” Harris; but probably no explanation would 
have been wholly satisfactory. We also regret that more of the letters 
were not quoted in their entirety. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. By J. Riper Haccarp. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) In his introduction, Mr. Rider Haggard tells us that 
his romance is founded on the Icelandic Sagas, and expresses a hope 
that his story may lead people to a study of the early epics of our race. 
That he himself has studied them with enthusiasm, and been fired 
by their poetry, can be doubted by no one who reads his story. Eric 
Brighteyes has been inspired by the heroism, the Homeric directness 
and simplicity (with its strong dash of northern savagery) of the primi- 
tive long-forgotten life of our Norse forefathers, with its record of daring 
and disaster, of loyalty and treachery, of love and hate. How much in 
this modern Saga is Wahrheit and how much Dichtung we do not know, 
and consequently antiquarian interest does not add to, or detract from 
our pleasure in this strong tale of adventure, among untrodden snows of 
fiction. At first startling events and the triumphs of Eric over all foes 


- follow too closely on each other, the canvas is somewhat over-crowded 


with dead and dying victims, and the hero’s victorious career is too 
assured. But towards the middle of the book we feel the tread of doom 
close on the footsteps of Eric Brighteyes, from henceforth Eric the 
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Unlucky. The tragic element of a strong man contending against Fate, 
deepens and heightens the interest of the story, and we feel that the 
key-note of the Dichtung lies in its Wahrheit, in the futility of human 
effort against destiny, in the grandeur of hope uncrushed by visible 
failure, in the triumph of love over death. Stirring and animated as are 
the fights by sea and land, and powerful as is the treatment of the magic 
element in the machinations of Swanhild, part witch, part woman, we 
feel that it is in some of the love-scenes between Eric and Gudruda the 
Fair, and in the parting scene between Eric and Skallagrim, that the 
permanent human interest of the book is to be found. 


KHALED: A Tare or AraBiA. By F. MARION CRrRAwrorD, 
(Macmillan & Co.) Mr. Crawford’s new Arabian tale has not got the 
same delicate charm which made “ A Cigarette-maker’s Romance” so 
perfect a work of art, but it has merits of its own, chief amongst which 
is its excellent workmanship. Khaled is one of the genii converted to 
the faith by Mohammed, and in response to his desire to win a human 
soul, he is allowed to be clothed with man’s shape, and to essay his 
fortunes in a mortal sphere. Should he succeed in winning the love of 
the Princess Zehowah he will gain all he wishes. The story deals with 
the fortunes of Khaled in his wooing and wedding of the Princess. 
She admires his manliness and his prowess in arms, but it is only when 
despair seems to be staring him in the face, and when all his auxiliaries 
are in open insurrection against him, that at length her love is won for 
the man as apart from the successful general and ruler. The final 
scene, at the end of which the Princess makes the avowal of her 
devotion, is a studied piece of writing, in which Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
literary gifts are especially conspicuous. The story as a whole, however, 
though subtle and clever, will hardly be as popular as some of the other 
works of this distinguished novelist. 


CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Horace G. Hutcu- 
Inson. (Longmans & Co.) We knew that Mr. Hutchinson could 
write of cricket and golf with the authority of one who knows, but the 
three volumes before us, besides confirming that estimate of his powers, 
go far to show that he is capable of producing a really excellent and 
original novel. Certain signs of haste, such as the repetition of what is 
practically the same scene, and a tendency to let the different parts of 
the story stand rather too far apart, detract from the merits of “ Creatures 
of Circumstance” as a work of art, but there is a force and a pitiful 
truth in the consequences of Robert’s well-meant and too successful 
attempt to destroy in the woman he loves that passion for himself which 
bids fair to be her undoing. The first volume, with its record of village 
cricket and rustic humour, has a distinctly autobiographical flavour, and 
the circumstances which lead to the separation of the boy and girl lovers 
are only too natural. The sadness of the story is somewhat relieved by 
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the introduction of American ’cuteness in the person of: young Mr. 
Cheadle, whose father’s surprising familiarity with the shadier side of the 
financial world gives occasion for the exercise of all: his son’s natural 
shrewdness. The scenes between the two have a certain flavour of Charles 
Dickens’ creations. 





MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER. By AcNEs GIBeRNE. (Longmans 
& Co.) Miss Giberne has made a discovery, which, “to put it shortly,” 
is “ that in the gauging of an individual, one must allow not only for the 
Inborn, but also for the Inbred.” Consequently she spoils what might 
have been an excellent story by the reiteration in any number of forms 
of this surprising information. We feel some interest in the middle- 
aged young lady who ‘gives her name to the book, in the chivalrous 
General Villiers; and in Jean ‘Trevelyan, the strong, high-principled 
girl whose influence does so much to call-out all that is best in Miss 
Devereux’s spoiled nephew. But we are possessed by an overpowering 
sense of weariness when upon every third page we come across a 
dissertation upon the effect of environment upon character, and, against 
our better judgment, are ready to give this “study of development ” our 
unqualified condemnation. In justice, however, let us say that almost 
all the characters are excellently drawn, and that when Miss Giberme is 
content to let them work out their own development, she writes with 
power and pathos. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN; AnpD oTHER Srorigs, By Mary 
E. Witkins. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) Any~ one of these. stories 
singly would create a more favourable-impression than do. the whole 
collectively: ‘They are marked by a quiet tenderness, and a power of 
sympathetic insight into the capabilities of commonplace lives which 
give them a distinctive character. But they all have the same character, 
and when one note is continuously struck, the ear becomes wearied by 
the monotony, and though we like especially the “ New England Nun,” 
and “A Poetess,” our leading idea on closing the volume is that only a 
very few authors should venture upon the publication of a collection of 
their stories. 


THE’ MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. Hunter. 
(Clarendon Press.) We know few writers who contrive to present so 
vivid a picture, whilst at the same time conveying so much information 
about subjects generally considered uninteresting, as the editor of 
the “Rulers of India” biographies. The driest details of Indian 
administration are invested with a halo of romance when viewed in the 
light of his enthusiasm, and it is no wonder, therefore, that a life like 
that of Lord Dalhousie, covering as it does the interesting period 
preceding the Mutiny, should inspire his pen. Lord Dalhousie’s work 
may be summed up in the three words, “ conquest, consolidation, and 
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development.” To him we owe the Punjaub, and the foundation of 
our Burmese Empire’; but, more than this, it is to him that we owe the 
first application to Indian affairs of the maxim “that Government is not 
designed for the profit of princes, but for the welfare of the people.” 
The railways, of which Sir Edwin Arnold said that “they may make 
India a nation,” were largely due to his enterprise and determination, 
as were also the telegraph, the half-penny post, and the first beginning 
of that system of education which, more than anything else, has con- 
tributed to the unification of India. The foolish accusations brought 
against him when, a year after his retirement, broken down in health 
and old at forty-five, the news of the Mutiny flashed through the length 
and breadth of the land, are here completely disproved, whilst it is 
incidentally shown that to a neglect of his advice we may f trace many 
of the evils culminating in that terrible rising. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By Capt. A. H. Marxuam. (G. Philip 
& Son.) There is a peculiar fitness in the choice of one who has himself 
ventured his life in the great frozen seas to tell the story of that “ heroic 
sailor soul” who was to find his last resting-place far away in “the 
white North.” No romance could be more thrilling or more pathetic than 
the account of the long search for the North-West passage, ending with 
its discovery only when the great explorer himself was at the point of 
death, and too late to save the lives of his ill-fated followers. Captain 
Markham tells his tale in plain, unvarnished fashion, as becomes a man 
of action, and though we might perhaps have wished for a rather more 
lavish expenditure of literary graces, his simplicity inspires confidence in 
the truth of the inferences which must supply the lack of informa- 
tion concerning the journey whence no traveller returned. He has 
collected much that is valuable of Franklin’s early voyages, and his book 
will serve as a manual of Arctic exploration. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. By Hannan Lyncu. (Methuen & Co.) 
Miss Hannah Lynch has expanded a successful lecture upon her 
favourite master in fiction into a volume of a hundred and seventy pages, 
and the result is a good deal of repetition. But she evidently studied 
Mr. Meredith’s style to some purpose, for occasionally she produces 
upon her readers much the same bewildering effect, and there are some 
sentences, notably one upon p. 16, which we confess our inability to 
parse. Having said this, however, and having uttered.a mild protest 
against the low opinion of the average intellect. which leads her on 
p. 132 so carefully to explain a comparatively simple observation of her 
master, we may allow ourselves to be grateful for her sympathetic 
interpretation of a much misunderstood writer. Readers of Mr. 
Meredith will recognize the truth of many of her criticisms, and the 
outside world can hardly fail to be drawn within the charmed circle, if 
they are so fortunate as to come across her analysis of his novels. 
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THE STORY OF PORTUGAL. By H. Morse SrepHens. 
(7. Fisher Unwin.) ‘This is not, we think, one of the most successful 
volumes of this excellent series. The history of Portugal is a theme in 
itself romantic and interesting ; but Mr. Morse Stephens has rather the 
air of writing for our instruction than of being himself inspired by the 
subject, though the volume has been, according to himself, “‘ a labour of 
love.” Many parts of it, however, dealing as they do with the relations 
between England and Portugal, will have a special interest for our 
countrymen at the present time, and perhaps a consideration of the past 
services of Portuguese navigators as pioneers in the army of European 
colonists will do something to allay the irritation inevitably produced by 
the African difficulties. The volume bears traces of much careful study, 
and perhaps some day the author may give us the complete history of 
Portugal, which is so much to be desired. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFITABLE TALES. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE. By EuGene FIie.tp. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) These two little volumes are as attractive within as 
without, and their dainty binding shows on the part of the publisher a 
fitting sense of the delicate grace of their contents. The Christmas fairy 
tales might have come straight from the land of elves and gnomes, and 
have all the flavour of the pine woods so dear to the readers of Hans 
Andersen. But charming as they are in their delicate play of fancy, we 
feel that on American soil they are exotics, and perhaps it is this feeling 
which makes us prefer those Western tales with which the volume 
concludes, one of which, “The Little Yaller Baby,” reminds us of 
Mr. Bret Harte at his best. Nor do we think that, in the volume of 
verse, “ The Conversazzhyong” and “ Casey’s Table d’Héte” would 
greatly suffer by comparison with such gems as “ The Ballad of Truthful 
James.” 


MICHAEL VILLIERS, IDEALIST, anp oTHER Poems. By 
E. H. Hickey. (Smith, Elder & Co.) As happens so often, the 
longer poem, which gives Miss Hickey’s new volume its title, strikes 
the ordinary reader as the least successful of the collection. We feel a 
certain interest in the fortunes of Michael Villiers, Idealist, and we may 
add, Democrat and Socialist, but our interest would have been 
quite as great if his story had been told us in prose, to which indeed 
some lines in the poem come perilously near. But in “ Autographs,” 
“Utopia,” “Una and Duessa,” and many of the shorter poems, Miss 
Hickey attains a far higher poetic level, a phenomenon which confirms 
us in our preconceived opinion that poetry and politics go not well 
together. 








